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bs the light-minded it may seem some- 
what unseasonable to be considering 
so warm a subject as the fireside in the 
month of roses, when brides are the en- 
grossing topic. This paper, however, is 
addressed to those thoughtful ones who 
will recognize at once that the bride is 
above all the sharer of the hearthstone, 
and what more timely, while the fireside 
companion occupies the center of the 
stage, than to give a thought to the fire- 
side itself as her proper setting and hap- 
piest background? Time may have been 
when the young man made his proposal 
to papa before he made his advances to 
the object of his adoration, when he 
planned the fireside before claiming the 
sharer in its joys. 

We will assume, then, that the fairest, 
dearest, best creature in the whole wide 
world has consented to dwell in unity 
with us, under the same roof with us, be- 
side the same fire. We will assume fur- 
ther that not only is the bride assured, 
but the roof and fireplace as well. How 
shall we make this fireside in some hum- 
ble degree worthy of her? 


The fireplace may rightly be consid- 
ered the heart of the home, its vital 
center, the seat of its warmest affections 
and noblest sentiments. About it the 
dearest associations cling, and _ spirit 
communes with spirit as we look into 
the flickering flame. It becomes the very 
type and essence of domestic happiness, 
the soul of homely hospitality. How near 
we draw together as we watch its glow- 
ing coals, how strangely secure we feel 
beside it as the shadows deepen and the 
storm howls without! 

Now this is evidently no matter of 
sham mantels, lambrequins and gas logs. 
If we would have true sentiments we 
should have true objects for them to 
rally ‘round. There is so much that is 
false or pretentious about modern life, 
let us have truth and sincerity at our fire- 
side at least. Nor is this a matter of 
expense. A little sound sense mav be 
as productive of good as a lot of dollars, 
and it’s not alwavs the largest outlay 
that produces the best results, while true 
love may be shown as well through 
thoughtfulness as through lavishness. 
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Economy need not mean inferiority ; it is, 
indeed, but wise selection. There is dig- 
nity in true simplicity, while shams are 
a confession of ignorance if not an 
alliance with vice. Many life companions 
go without the fireside they might be 
enjoying if they would be content to be 
direct and unaffected about it. Whether 
of rich material or plain, whether of elab- 
orate or simple design, it should be built 
for use, should grow delightful in the 
using. 
“Something there is more needful than ex- 
pense, 
And something previous ev’n to taste,—'tis 
sense.” 

There may be several fireplaces in the 
house, but the fireplace is in the living 
room, and not tucked meanly into a cor- 
ner, at variance with the rest of the room, 
but at the center of one side, where all 
may gather freely ’round. It holds the 
place of honor, and should show the best 
we have, and there should be nothing 
fussy or trivial about it. 

And first as to the size and construc- 


tion: Wood is cut in four-foot lengths, 
and these lengths are again cut for fire- 
place use either once, giving twenty-four- 
inch sticks, or twice, giving sixteen-inch 
sticks. Obviously, the width of our fire- 
place should be made right for either 
sixteen or twenty-four-inch sticks; it 
should be from thirty to thirty-six inches 
wide. Again, it should be about sixteen 
inches deep; for if less than that, smoke 
will come out into the room; if more, the 
heat will be dissipated up the chimney. 
The hight of the opening should be pro- 
portioned to the width, approximating 
thirty inches. By slanting the jambs, 
making the back somewhat narrower 
than the front, heat reflected from the 
sides will be thrown out into the room. 
Each fireplace should have its separate 
flue, about eight by twelve inches and as 
straight as possible. The best flues are 
those made with tile flue linings. They 
cost something—and are worth it, for the 
protection and improved draft they give. 
Ordinarily the flues are built with four 
inches of brickwork, often made smooth 
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by plastering inside. The heat causes 
the plastering to scale off, frequently 
pulling mortar from the joints along with 
it and opening chinks through which 
sparks may get to the woodwork. It is 
usual to keep all woodwork at least two 
inches away from all flues, but the lively 
little sparks seem to find in this space a 
help rather than a hindrance in starting a 
fire. Where flue lining are not used, the 
better practice is to plaster the outside 
rather than the inside of chimneys. 

The throat is an important part of a 
fireplace. Iron throats with damper 
should be built in just above the fireplace 
opening, and should be arranged so as to 
be opened and closed easily. It is well, 
also, to build a flue from each fireplace to 
an ashpit in the cellar, setting a tilting 
iron cover over the opening in the hearth, 
and a hinged iron door at the bottom of 
the ashpit. By this contrivance ashes 
may be dumped directly from fireplace to 
ashpit, to be taken thence each spring. 

With skill on the part of the mason, a 
handsome and inexpensive fireplace may 


be built of fire brick, facing, hearth and 
all. Common brick is sometimes used, 
but it is not sufficiently hard to withstand 
the heat of frequent use. A cheap hearth 
may be made of Portland cement colored 
with a mortar stain, but this will crack 
and look badly with shrinkage or settle- 
ment in the surrounding construction, 
and a better hearth may be made of good 
slate rubbed smooth. This may be coun- 
tersunk or dished, to prevent the spread 
of ashes; and in any case great care 
should be taken in the hearth construc- 
tion to guard against the spread of fire. 
Fireplaces built of the mottled Pompeian 
brick look serviceable and well. Certain 
brick manufacturers make up entire fire- 
places and mantels of molded bricks in 
excellent designs. These look well in 
large and simple rooms, but seem rather 
coarse and heavy when close joined to 
delicate woodwork. A finer material for 
fireplace and mantel work is faience. 
Tiles make excellent facings and hearths, 
and may be had in great variety of shape 
and size, color and texture. Some of 
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FOR THE COMFORT WITHIN 


them are very beautiful—and some are 
not. They should be selected with refer- 
ence to their effect as a part of the whole 
decorative scheme. Being laid after 
most of the rough work of the building 
is done, they seem to be in accord with 
present building methods, less liable to 
be marred than a more constructive fin- 
ish. For the most elegant facings we 
turn to the marvelous marbles, Sienna, 
Numidian, verde antique and the Mexi- 
can onyx. With these, as with the tiles, 
are used the backs of cast iron and fin- 
ishing rims of wrought iron or brass. 

In the selection of all these, the aim 
should never be for novelty, but always 
for appropriateness and consistency ; and 
the only enduring satisfaction will be 
found, not in showiness or elaboration, 
but in excellence of material and thor- 
oughness of workmanship and purity of 
design. Good taste should be synonymous 
with good sense. Whatever offends good 
sense should be offensive to good taste 
also. In all cases each part should be 
considered in relation to the whole effect 


desired, and the details should be chosen 
with the view to obtain an appropriate 
and consistent whole. Thus in a room 
with delicate white enameled woodwork 
and blue furnishings we might have small 
blue glazed tiles and polished brass fire 
set; in a room with dark oak wood and 
Pompeian red furnishings, a mottled 
Pompeian brick fireplace and wrought 
iron set; in a room with light mahogany 
and green, Mexican onyx and silver. In 
the big room of a summer cottage or 
country house a picturesque fireplace may 
be made of roughly-laid field stone, with 
a shelf of hewn birch plank with the bark 
left on its edge. A mantel of severely 
simple parts may be made interesting by 
an appropriate quotation or motto well 
placed and clearly carved, or a panel pic- 
ture cleanly painted. The mantel forms 
an important part of the fireside design, 
and should be given the interest and dig- 
nity to which the place of honor entitles 
it. In exceptional cases it may be of 
stone or marble, to obtain the large and 
monumental effect desired. In some 
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cases the molded brick or faience mantels 
may give the desired degree of substance 
and scale. In most cases wood mantels 
are most appropriate, and these may best 
be designed in conjunction with the other 
wood finish, as an integral part of the 
whole. Certain manufacturers produce 
excellent designs; but though the best 
stock patterns are in far better taste than 
the efforts (especially the more elaborate 
and original efforts) of unqualified de- 
signers, individual designs have an indi- 
vidual interest and may be more perfectly 
adjusted to their particular place and en- 
vironment. The mantel, as the focal 
feature, may well show more elaboration 
and a finer workmanship than other parts 
of the house; but here again there should 
be a just correspondence with the general 
character of the surrounding work. Fine 
surroundings demand yet finer details in 
the mantel, a touch of skilled carving, an 
extra refinement of molding, an added 
precision of turning, so that there may be 
a never-failing interest and pleasure in 
the looking. 


If there is a suitable niche beside the 
fireplace in which to build a seat, this may 
be arranged with zinc lining and hinged 
lid, to serve as a woodbox. The mantel 
may be made with shelves for clock and 
vases, perhaps with cupboards for smok- 
ing paraphernalia or precious objects of 
“bigotry and virtue’; while over the 
mantel may hang a favorite picture, some 
bright landscape or happy bit of shore, 
to remind us during long winter days 
that nature only sleeps, that summer 
comes again. If the whole fireside may 
be built into a roomy nook with com- 
fortably cushioned seats and shelves of 
friendly books, with family and friends 
about, what better does this world hold? 
With this prospect before him, our pro- 
gressive youth might join heartily in the 
glad chorus: - 

“For he never cares to wander from his own 
fireside, 
He never cares to ramble or to roam 

With his children on his knee 

He's as happy as can be, 

For there’s no place like Home, Sweet Home.” 
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For weeks denied the very light of day, 

Under the open sky again I stood; 

I breathed the freshness in; I felt how good 
Were Life and Nature and the breath of May. 
The earth which last I saw in Winter’s sway, 

O’erswept by winds, and clothed in robes of 

white, 

Now one expanse of verdure and of light, 
In silence and im grandeur outstretched lay. 
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Life 


By F. M. M. 


I sank upon the green and wavy grass; 
I lay and drank the beauty of the scene; 
I watched the clouds like freighted frigates 
pass; 
I heard the blackbird’s whistle shrill and 
keen, 
I heard, I saw, I felt, as ne’er before, 
That peace divine which hovers all things 
o’er. 


The Woman’s Den 


By A. M. S. 


Bape appeared in the columns of 
this magazine last year an eloquent 
appeal for the man’s den, setting forth 
the comfort and pleasure to be derived 
from it and its value to the housewife as 
a restorer of masculine equilibrium. As 
much and more might be said, it seems to 
me, in favor of a similar nook for women. 
Any wife and mother who tries to write 
a letter, only to find that the children 
have used her notepaper, in her absence, 
for drawing purposes, that her ink has 
dried up and that her pens have van- 
ished; who has tried to lie down for a 
few minutes, only to have her rest broken 
in upon by the demand: “Did you order 
the steak for dinner?” or the inquiry: 
“Where is my clean apron?”; who has 
tried to snatch a minute to devote to the 
latest book about which everyone is talk- 
ing, only to be confronted with two or 
three children demanding to be amused ; 
anyone who has tried to have a second 
to herself with such results, will appreci- 
ate the comforts and pleasures of a den 
as fully, you may be sure, as the man 
who has been busy all day. 

A small room, an alcove even, or one 
corner of the sitting room screened and 
curtained off, in which she can put her 
couch, desk, bookcase, etc, will answer 
the purpose. Let it have a sunny window 
where plants may grow and blossom; 
let the couch be a thoroughly comfortable 


one, well stocked with pretty pillows in 
wash colors; let her desk be absolutely 
free from invasion by any member of the 
family ; let her bookcase be regarded as 
sacred property and no books to be had 
from it unless lent by the owner herself ; 
let the walls be hung with pictures of per- 
sonal interest, college pictures, the photo- 
graphs taken in the blissful summer of 
their courtship, the snapshots of the first 
chafing-dish party given in their new 
home, as well as those taken during the 
summer vacations before the children 
came, with, of course, cherished pictures 
of husband and babies. Then let it be 
understood that this sanctum is not to 
be invaded when mother is in it or out 
of it; that here she is ruler and this her 
own special and private kingdom. 

Fifteen minutes a day spent in such a 
room, surrounded by her personal Lares 
and Penates, will refresh one after a hard 
day’s wear and tear and: will pay for the 
room many times over, even if no more 
time than this be spent in it. I quite fully 
realize that a woman’s happiness is found 
with her children and in the ordering and 
managing of her home, and far be it from 
me to suggest that she neglect or shirk 
any whit of her work in this respect ; but 
she may easily slip away for a few min- 
utes each day, if only for a five minutes’ 
nap, and to have a sanctum of her very 
own, free from invasion. 
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Cinnamon’ Roses 


Pluck the perfume for a garlanded room 
Of the sweetest flower that blows; 

Scatter them wide for the winsomest bride, 
Radiant herself as a rose. 
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The Western Girl 


A Dialog Involving the Domestic Qualities of the Eastern Girl, the Southern 
Girl and the Western Girl 


By Jessie LLEWELLYN 


ScenE—A girls’ room. Photographs, posters, 
college pennants, small tea table, open fire. 
The Eastern Girl in dignified attitude before 
the grate. Her room-mate from the west 
walking restlessly about the room. 


WESTERN Gir: I am convinced that 
it’s all a mistake—ihis coming east for 
an education. Oh, it’s a!l 


quotation is as much behind the times in 
sentiment as in date. Mine applies to 
the petticoat government under which 
we thrive. Question: What is best to 
prepare us more fitly to govern? 
EAsterRN Education, of course. 
Culture; study. 
GiRL: Of 


very well for graces and 
airs and accent, but the 
really useful things can 
be learned just as well out 
west. 

Eastern Girt (lan- 
guidly) : Isn’t it Aristotle 
who says: “To be seeking 
after the useful does not 
become free and exalted 
souls”? 

WESTERN But 
then Aristotle knew not 
the strenuous twentieth 
century. Besides, he also 
remarked, in a more im- 
pecunious mood, perhaps, 
that “the citizen should be 
educated to suit the gov- 
ernment under which he 
lives.” I read that in a 


what? Books, bugs and 
men—of history, I mean 
(with a mischievous gig- 
gle as the other girl stif- 
fens). One gets so many 
theories at school, but 
they do not help in the 
matter of roasting a tur- 
key or in the choice of 
soap for washing flan- 
nels. 

Eastern Hand- 
books and servants will 
do that. 

WESTERN GIRL: Try 
them and see if it would 
not save time to know by 
experience. We out west 
have such a lot of things 
to do, and some way, the 
clocks tick faster there. 


book called Gems of 
Thought, which I bought 
on the train. Sounds 
positively Rooseveltian, 
doesn’t it ? 

EasTeRN GIRL (going over to tea 
table): Lemon, or just sugar? 

WESTERN GirL: Sugar. Tolstoi’s first 
is the nearest Russia I ever got. Your 
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We must be housekeeper, 
wife, mother, hostess, club 
woman, ‘and then vote for 
mayor. 

Eastern (tentatively) : Self-reli- 
ance is very beautiful. I love to read 
what Mr Emerson said about it. But 
isn’t household drudgery a waste of time 
that one might devote to higher things? 
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WESTERN Girv: If you make it drudg- 
ery. Yes, three lumps, please. I know 
it’s not nice, but I like it that way. 


EASTERN GIRL: Take the southern 
girl, for example. She possesses domes- 
tic grace, and all that, but as for actual 
knowledge, I doubt if she even knows the 
chemical properties of a piece of bread. 

WESTERN GiRL: But she can make it 
“perfectly scrumptious.” 

Eastern Girt: And as for the fine 
arts— 

WESTERN GIRL (interrupting with a 
little grimace): She is a past master of 
the fine art of entertaining the stranger 
within her gate. She leaves neither the 
bread nor her guests to her servants, tho’ 
for that matter—if I may be rude first 
and apologize afterward—many eastern 
women might be readily condoned for 
doing both. 

EASTERN Gru (loftily ignoring the re- 
mark): Your western woman’s multi- 
.plicity of duties may explain her super- 
ficiality in ethical matters. Her two 
years at a state university and one to be 
“finished” in the east—three years in 
which to be “educated,” is a littlhe—er— 
odd, is it not? One can scarcely master 
the three essential ologies in that time. 

WESTERN Gir-: By the time the east- 
ern girls are evolving from ologies to 
isms, the western young women are 
studying the use and abuse of corporal 
punishment on very young children. 

Eastern Giri: You would give a girl 
no time for domestic science and house- 
hold art, so useful to know. All the best 
authorities are enthusiastic over it. 

WESTERN Gir: No doubt, but domes- 
tic science, as taught by a woman who 
writes treatises and lives at a boarding 
house, should be approached with cau- 
tion. There is a good deal of conversa- 
tional culture afloat on this “new” wave. 


Eastern Gir_: You will surely admit 
it is a good thing, this study of the pro- 
teid matter and the amount of carbonic 
gas in things—I haven't gone into it my- 
self—but if a girl is really going to cook 
things and then wash them—the dishes— 
rather than develop the higher faculties, 
she certainly should give two years or 
more to the study of domestic science. 

WEsTERN Gir-: A little of it does no 
particular harm; but it is the mothers 
who are best fitted to teach home science. 
Years of experience and practice are bet- 
ter than a certificate from an institute of 
technology. 

EASTERN GiIRL: How about house dec- 
oration, and all that? A girl’s mother 
might prefer a carpet with pale pink 
roses, with satin horseshoes for wall 
decorations. One cannot choose one’s 
birth, but fortunately a girl may select 
her alma mater. The home is an acci- 
dent—not to be counted on educationally. 

WESTERN The home is the first 
classroom. 

Eastern Should be! 

WeEstTERN Is! Sympathy, hu- 
manity, hospitality, are the primer les- 
sons of life—not to be learned elsewhere. 

EASTERN Yes, but— 

WEsTERN Gir_: We learn from soci- 
ology that our first duty is the family, 
because the family is the unit of society. 
There are two classes of women who 
ignore that duty, the ultra-frivolous and 
the ultra-educated. The latter become 
even more unnatural and abnormal. Look 
at the overzealous mission woman, who 
goes about attending to other people’s 
families and being interviewed by news- 
paper reporters, rather than accept the 
“tedious monotony” of a family of her 
own; your ultra-clubwoman, whose hus- 
band is driven to that anteroom of future 
“good-fellowship” ; your business woman 
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of the great cities—she is the best ex- 
ample of a purely one-sided education 
with the home left out. “All business” 
she is. She reminds me of the politician 
whose brains all went to whiskers, and, 
like that obsolete politician, the world 
will learn from her what not to en- 
courage. 

EASTERN Gir-: Will not the new edu- 
cation eliminate her? 

WESTERN GrRL: Perhaps, if it is not 
overdone. Your domestic science does 
not sound good to eat, though it may be 
good to know. Men and children do not 
take pleasure in being the living tests of 
educational experiments. 

EasTerN Girt: But they should be 
taught the wholesome from the unwhole- 
some, the beautiful from the vulgar. 

WESTERN GIRL: Yes, and they should 
be comforted with warm slippers and a 
bit of prize fight chat occasionally from 
the pink page of the Sunday papers. 

EASTERN Gir-: Oh, those things! 

WESTERN GIRL: Yes, and your theo- 
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ries, too, of course. A girl’s best educa- 
tion for home life will never be com- 
plete until the mothers co-operate with 
the schools, and the daughters with the 
schools and the mothers. 

Eastern But how can this be 
brought about? 

WESTERN (laughingly): 
westerners know how to agitate, and not 
altogether with hatchets, either. 

EASTERN GIRL (thoughtfully): After 
all, I believe you are right—it is the “edu- 
cation of the whole person” we are striv- 
ing after. The most uncommon minds 
urge co-ordinated courses of study. 

WESTERN GirRL: And the most com- 
mon sense suggests good housekeeping. 

EASTERN (thoughtfully) : There 
is a missing link somewhere between 
education and family— 

WESTERN Girt (quickly): I have it! 
The Eastern Girl stands for mental cul- 
ture, the Southern Girl for domestic 
grace; why not let the Western Girl sup- 
ply the missing link? 


The Wedding Day 


By JAmMes BuCKHAM 


Oh, happy day, when at the altar stand 


The plighted youth and maid! 
The token-bearing friends assembled are, 


From near and far 


To speed their entrance into Hymen’s land. 


Now slips the ring upon the trembling hand; 
The softened organ sings from bar to bar; 


Bright shines each taper, like a very star, 
For all of life is in that golden band! 


Now forth they pass, proclaiméd man and wife, 
While shouting pipes the news to all betray. 
O happy thoughts along that flow’r-strewn way! 
O visions of the larger, sweeter life! 
God grant them little of earth’s bitter strife, 
God spare to them the rapture of this day! 


s@HE amount of en- 
ergy required for 
running the in- 
ternal machinery 
of the human 
body, entirely 
exclusive of vol- 
untary work, has 
been estimated at 
about seven hundred or eight hundred 
foot-tons per day. This means that when 
the muscles of our arms and legs are 
almost or quite at rest our internal organs 
—intestine, heart, diaphragm, etc—are 
doing each day an amount of work equal 
to raising the body of a healthy man some 
ten thousand feet. Our muscular and 
nervous energy, like the force which pro- 
pels the locomotive and drags the train 
of cars, is gained by a process of combus- 
tion or by an explosive process closely 
akin in its results and methods to combus- 
tion. Our body is an engine, or rather an 
assemblage of a myriad of engines, each 
one of which requires fuel and draft. 
Oxygen and food are distributed by the 
blood to all the cells of the body. Here 
the two combine in the process of com- 
bustion, or to form the explosive already 
referred to. The large amount of energy 
is produced in the muscular and nervous 
cells. Here the fire burns the fiercest. 
The waste products are carried off by the 
blood to be discharged at the lungs or 
the kidneys. We have given but a very 
crude and, perhaps, inexact, account of 
an exceedingly complex process. But it 
may answer our purpose. 


STOMACH FIRST, THEN BRAIN 

Our digestive organs form the founda- 
tion on which the whole living structure 
rests. Their well-being is essential to our 
very existence. A man can survive with 
very few brains; this is a fact of daily 


Digestion and Happiness 
I—Respect the Stomach, and the Natural Cravings of the Child 


By Proressor Joun M. Ty er, Professor of Biology in Amherst College 


observation, if not of experience. But 
when the digestive system fails, the whole 
body collapses. The strongest muscles 
and best brain cannot save it. Its destruc- fy 
tion is sure and near. A good stomach fh 
with a moderate brain is better than the 

best brain with a feeble stomach. The a 
better the brain and muscle, the greater | 
the need of good digestion. The stomach 
is far older than brain, or even muscle. It 
was almost the first organ to take form 
in the evolution of the animal kingdom. 
It is worthy of all reverence. To neglect 
or despise it is about as wise as the objec- 
tion of the lady to paying so much for 
the foundation and frame of her new 
house because nobody would ever see 

them. 


THE STOMACH’S NEEDS 


Certain hints as to the proper use and 
care of this venerable system can be 
drawn from its purpose and structure. 
Its business is to dissolve and prepare 
materials for the growth and repair of f 
our bodies, and for fuel. Three or four 
different kinds of substances are required it 
for these different purposes. We need i 
albuminoids, fats, starch, etc. Each of W 
these is needed in a certain amount or af 
proportion, but no one article of diet con- 
tains the desired proportion of each and : 
all. Lean meat, eggs, peas and beans are . 


rich in albuminoids; potatoes and grain 
are rich in starch; turnips, onions and 
cabbages are poor in both. A mixed diet 
is desirable. We may crowd our alimen- 
tary canal with more than it can possibly 


dissolve, or we may eat and digest a | 
| 
| 


larger amount of certain substances than 
the body can use. In both cases loss and 
harm must result. 

The stomach is lined by a 
very delicate membrane. In 
the folds of this lining, 
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near the inner surface, are the glands 
which secrete the gastric juice. These 
delicate glands are evidently not benefited 
by being parboiled with scalding tea and 
coffee, or continually deluged with ice 
water. Extremely cold or hot drinks 
should be taken very slowly. The diges- 
tive fluids are weak. Too great dilution 
by large amounts of water taken with 
the solid food cannot be helpful. Shall 
we, then, drink nothing with our meals? 
This would be to rush to the other 
extreme. The food can best be digested 
in the stomach when that sack is moder- 
ately distended. 

The muscles of the tubular intestine 
work best against a moderate amount of 
resistance. Food is all the better for con- 
taining a certain amount of insoluble mat- 
ter. This stimulates the action of muscle 
and gland by the friction which it pro- 
duces: 


DIGESTIVE ORGANS NEED EXERCISE 


The digestive organs, like nerve and 
muscle, improve by a fair amount of ex- 
ercise, and degenerate through disuse. If 
we live for a long time on prepared, 
already semi-digested foods, the stomach 
forms habits of laziness, and rebels when 
a moderate effort is required of it. The 
woman who tries to preserve her diges- 
tive powers by requiring the least possi- 
ble exercise from them is almost as 
unwise as the man who overtaxes them. 
An eccentric physician once said of 
teachers : “They live on tea and crackers ; 
their stomachs shrink; then they can’t 
fight; after that what is the good of 
them?” But only a very athletic stomach 
can be helped by half a mince pie just 
before retiring. 

The wise old Greeks had a motto: “Too 
much of nothing.” Use moderation, keep 
to the middle of the road, avoid extremes. 
Nowhere is this more important than in 
matters pertaining to diet. And nowhere, 
except in the training of our children, do 
we try more foolish and impossible ex- 
periments or go with more cheerful con- 
fidence and alacrity from one extreme to 
the opposite. All fads and theories lead 
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sooner or later to the solar plexus, as “all 
roads lead to Rome.” 


MAN IS OMNIVOROUS 


Judged by the form of his teeth and 
the length of his intestine, man is fitted 
to be omnivorous. His appetite, like his _ 
creed, should be broad, cosmopolitan, 
human. He should stick fast to the bread 
and butter of life, which have been tested 
and proven good by the experience oi 
past generations. He will not forsake 
these for the latest product of the theolog- 
ical or culinary chafing-dish. He will 
have great charity for all sorts of new 
heresies, provided they are not evidently) 
and positively deadly. He will test them 
calmly and cautiously, but with good 
humor. It was a good rule laid down by 
the apostle that, when dining with 
heathen, we should “eat what is set before 
us asking no question for conscience’ 
sake.” 

Certain very valuable foods may con- 
tain but little nutriment. An apple or 
an orange probably contains hardly more 
solid material than a large marrowfat 
pea. Yet the juice of these foods con- 
tains water in a very refreshing combina- 
tion, while the sugar, acid, etc, are the 
very best promoters of health, especially 
in hot weather. Spices and condiments 
have their place. They improve the taste 
of the food, and this aids in no small 
degree in its digestibility. They stimu- 
late the flow of saliva and of other diges- 
tive fluids. Salt is not only a condiment, 
but a true food absorbed and used by 
the tissues. 

The diet should evidently be suited to 
the climate in which*we live. The 
Esquimaux eat blubber. On a cold win- 
ter’s day we hunger for pork, sausages 
and fried dishes. In summer these dishes 
excite disgust. The amount and kind of 
food must be suited to the amount and 
kind of energy required, and to the con- 
ditions of life. The student or clerk re- 
quires a more concentrated and easily 
digestible diet than the lumberman or 
laborer. When the sedentary man goes 
to the woods, he finds himself tempted 
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by all sorts of dishes which never 
appealed to him at home. These are 
truisms, hence most people neglect them. 
The diet should be suited to the period 
of life. The baby takes only milk, pro- 
vided it is lucky enough to get it. The 
lining of its digestive system is delicate 
and sensitive, and slight irritations may 
produce disastrous results. Hence solid 
articles of food are very slowly and 
gradually added to its bill of fare. 


THE CHILD A CARNIVOROUS ANIMAL 


In childhood this delicacy gradually 
wears away. The muscular system is 
rapidly developing, and there is a natural 


. craving for exercise. The child is rest- 


less. Large amounts of nutriment are 
needed for fuel; and, beside this demand, 
it is important that the largest amount 
possible should be devoted to growth. The 
appetite of the child alarms the parent or 
nurse. The craving is entirely natural; 
and the dangers of repletion are, on the 
whole, far less than those of too rigid 


control. The child becomes for the time 


being almost a carnivorous animal. This 
need not surprise us. When so large 
amounts of nutriment are required for 
growth, it is best that the food should be 
in a concentrated form and rich in albu- 
men. The craving for meat is the expres- 
sion of an actual need of the body. 

For certain articles of diet, especially 
for sweets and fruits, the craving is 
almost irresistible. Here again, within 
reasonable limits, the craving is entirely 
normal. Indeed the appetite of a child 
is usually a safer guide than the logic 
or fads of adults. 

Then comes youth with an appetite 
even more astonishing than that of the 
child. The mother cannot understand the 
limitless capacity of the boy from school 
or college. It seems to her abnormal. It 
is really only a sign of health. It is im- 
portant to notice that the period of rapid 
growth begins and ends in the girl sooner 
than in the boy. The girl grows most rap- 
idly between her eleventh and fourteenth 
years, and almost ceases to grow at ‘six- 
teen. Her period of growth, and there- 
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fore of increased appetite, begins when 
she seems to us hardly more than a child. 
We are not prepared to expect it. The 
period is also shorter than in the boy, and 
has passed almost before we know it. 

The football player finds that in a 
single hard-fought game he loses in 
weight from six to eight pounds. A very 
large part of this is water. But in the 
healthy games of a single afternoon the 
average boy consumes the fuel which 
would last his parents for days. He is 
growing taller and broader. No wonder 
that his appearance at the table can be 
likened only to the descents of the hosts 
of Midian upon the land of Israel. He 
leaves only desolation behind him. 

AFTER FIFTY, BE CAUTIOUS 

Child and youth are determining their 
efficiency and success in later life by the 
amount of growth which they can now 
accomplish. Nascent organs are now 
being started on a scale which they will 
permanently retain. If starved in its 
nascent condition, the organ must remain 
small, wizened, puny, if not absolutely 
defective. The period of growth of all 
our organs is strictly limited. Nature 
would have child and youth make the 
most of this period and “devise liberal 
things.” After twenty-five growth has 
practically ceased. Now, however, comes 
the strain and stress of life. A good 
appetite and good digestion mean plenty 
of fuel, and effective use of tough, well- 
developed organs. About fifty the period 
of decline begins. The wise man or 
woman has learned to work calmly and 
easily and to economize effort. Growth 
has ceased, energy is spared, even the 
amount of repair is diminishing. The 
lean man finds to his joyful surprise that 
he is growing stout, that his angles and 
nerves are being covered with a com- 
fortable layer of fat. He rejoices in the 
change and furthers it by increased gas- 
tronomic effort. What has he gained 
thereby? He is digesting more material 
than he can use. He is straining his 
stomach needlessly. The only result is 
that the already weakening muscles and 
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the stiffer and more brittle arteries are 
strained the more to carry a useless bur- 
den of fat. Nature has already given 
him warning that he had better be 
abstemious. His teeth, if he has any, are 
not what they once were. Fish is better 
suited to their power than steak. He 
cares less and less for meat, and more for 
a lighter, less concentrated vegetable diet. 
Hunger is quickly satisfied. The feeling 
of fullness, so slow to arrive and quick to 
pass in childhood and youth, comes early 
now, and remains to his sorrow. Now is 
the time for him to remember that a little 
bread and butter contains a large amount 
of potential energy, and to practice a 
wise self-control. Later on a wise and 
temperate use of stimulants, retarding 
the inevitable wear and breakdown, may 
be as beneficial as was abstinence during 
youth and middle life. 

Hence the wise adult does not feel sur- 
prise that the child eats as a child, as 
well as thinks and speaks as a child. 
Moreover he does not expect the child 
to put away childish things at once. The 
child’s appetite is limited in range. He 


does not like tomatoes, for example. They 
are healthy, and the child ought to like 
them. We compel him to eat them at 
every meal until he has formed an appe- 
tite for them. The result is permanent 
aversion. Shall we leave the child alone? 
Better tempt him with a little of any new 
article. “Here a little, and there a little.” 
Almost unconsciously he discovers to his 
surprise that the thing which he had 
hated is not so bad after all. 

After a year of sedentary life we take 
our summer outing in the woods or at 
the shore. We find our appetite increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. We rejoice in 
it, and give it free play. Or we have 
been weak and eating herbs, and suddenly 
resolve to eat much meat and be strong. 
The result is a night of mournful or re- 
morseful meditation and a season of peni- 
tential fasting. We have gone from one 
mode of life to another entirely different, 
and have allowed our system no time,to 
accommodate itself to the great change. 
A little moderation and patience, a little 
less haste, might have avoided the whole 
difficulty. 


Amelia Quickley, 


Ladies’ Assistant 


By WALKER 


| WAS in despair. My cook had left 

with a promptness and alacrity she 
had never displayed in the performance 
of daily tasks, and my little chambermaid 
who helped me with the children im- 
mediately became utterly unreliable. 
Three meals a day, the general care of 
the house, the regulation of Rosa and 
the supervision of my little ones, added 
to servant hunting, sewing and the hun- 
dred other things which go to make home 
comfortable and well kept, bore upon me 
in so fell a troop of worries that I de- 
spaired and wept. 

Sam had gone down town trying to 


wear a cheerful countenance, after a sup- 
per which he manfully attacked and ar- 
ranged about his plate without much 
lessening of its substance. I think he 
went after something to eat, but he swore 
to the contrary. After his departure, I 
sat down in the library and shed tears. 
No, I could not cook decently—I knew 


it. If only I had a little help—just 


enough to tide me over, I could get along. 
My friends were full of sympathy and 
suggestions, both equally valueless. Why 
didn’t they come and help me instead of 
taking my time calling and lamenting? 
For I had arrived at that stage. 
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AMELIA QUICKLEY, 


Then came that brisk ring at the front 
door. I can hear it now, and I dried my 
eyes and answered it. A very trim young 
woman confronted me. 

“Mrs Greenvane?” she asked. 

“That is my name!” 

“T understand you are looking for a 
servant.” 

“Oh! do you know of one?” I cried. 
“Do come in!” 

She seated herself in the library with 
considerable dignity and handed me a 
card; it read: “Amelia Quickley, Ladies’ 


Assistant.” A street address followed 
which I have forgotten. I looked up in 
surprise. 


“Yes,” she said, smiling, “that’s just 
what I am. My business: is to offer my 
services to housekeepers who are tem- 
porarily in need of such help as might 
be rendered by a competent upper-class 
woman in an emergency—one who can 
come in and work with them in a general 
way. I am a fair cook, understand the 
care of a house, am not averse to looking 
after children, and can sew very well. In 
other words, if I had a house of my own 
with a small family, I am capable of 
doing my own work.” 

“But you are a lady!” I exclaimed, 
impressed by her bearing and conversa- 
tion. 

“T hope so,” she laughed. “I am not 
an ordinary servant, anyway. You un- 
derstand, I think. I do not contract to 
remain longer than seems advisable to 
me. I expect good treatment, fair pay, 
and consideration for my position. I 
simply come in to relieve you as far as 
possible until you can make other ar- 
rangements. If I can have a comfortable 
room, Iam willing to remain at night. 
I eat alone, or at your table. I will not 
do washing or ironing, although I can at 
a pinch. You get the benefit of my 
advice and experience if you care for it. 
I am twenty-eight years old, strong and 
well, and can furnish the best of refer- 
ences. My.education is good, and my 
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connections excellent. Now, do you care 
for my proposition ?” 

I breathed a sigh of relief. “Come, by 
all means,” I said. “I’m ready to drop.” 

“You look it. I'll heip you wash your 
dishes now and tidy up things a bit.” 

She removed her hat and wrap. “To- 
morrow I'll start in and you can rest. It 
won't take me long to get the hang of 
things,” she announced cheerfully. 

Heaven be praised for Amelia Quick- 
ley! She stayed three weeks. By the 
end of the first week I had learned more 
about good simple cooking than I knew 
existed. By the end of the second, my 
house and conscience were spotless, Rosa 
reduced in pride and quickened in activ- 
ity, Sam one broad smile and the chil- 
dren angelic. By the end of the third, I 
didn’t care much whether the stout party 
thumping in the kitchen left the next 
day or not, for I could run my house 
alone and I knew it. And all on account 
of a quiet, intelligent, self-contained 
woman who was not afraid of working 
as her grandmother did—all other condi- 
tions being satisfactory. Since then the 
servant girl problem has not seemed such 
a tremendous issue. 

Amelia laughed at me when she de- 
parted, because I wept. She said it was 
only a matter of business, but I don't 
look at it so. She was a friend, a teacher 
and a companion, and I thoroughly en- 
joyed working with her. I asked her 
why there were not more Amelias, and 
she answered me thus: 

“Three reasons: False pride, disin- 
clination for honest work, and lack of 
proper education; but any home-loving, 
self-respecting girl can do it, and there 
will be some day. It leads to friend- 
ships and better positions.” 

I think this last is true, as Mr Brum- 
ley, whose house she has kept for the 
last three months, says openly that he 
can never get along without her now, but 
Amelia won’t look at him. 

Perhaps she may later. 
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“She said she would go with me to the end 
of the earth.” 

“That is of course, but would she set up 
housekeeping with you in a Harlem flat?” 


S°: as nearly as I remember, ran a 
clever bit of talk in a last winter's 
novel, and it epitomized in a brevity the 
difference between the romance and the 
reality of many a love making. The re- 
moteness of the distant desert is an 
easily accepted thing in courting days; 
the prose of the modern slice of a house 
in a suburban apartment is not always as 
eagerly welcomed. 

To every bride facing the future which, 
veiled though it be, beckons her with 
roseate hopes, I would say, whether it 
be in a flat, a cottage, a farmhouse or a 
mansion, have a home at once, and not a 
makeshift. I am always sorry for the 
young wife who for convenience’s sake 
spends her first year of marriage in some 
other person’s home. Sometimes her 
own parents, sometimes those of her hus- 
band, think it wise to invite the newly- 
married couple to remain for a while 
under their roof, giving them pleasant 
quarters, and relieving them of a good 
deal of responsibility and expense. The 
bride, however beloved a daughter, is 
much better away from her mother’s in- 
terested brooding and supervision, and 
from the unconscious criticism of the 
kindliest mother-in-law, during the first 
years of her new life. To both herself 
and her husband this is a critical year, 
not invariably free from reefs and shoals, 
a year of getting acquainted over again, 
where acquaintanceship has been taken 
for granted, a year of cementing the 
union of.two loyal and sensible persons 
who have been brought up in different 
homes, from different points of view, 
and by different people. As between 
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Be It Ever So Humble, Let It Be Your Own 


By Marcaret E. SANGSTER 


starting in a boarding house or hotel, 
alone, or starting in the home of a near 
relative, I prefer the former, but I cannot 
counsel either place as judicious. 

In a boarding house, a woman finds 
herself with entirely too much leisure 
for her own good. Equally is this the 
case in any inn or caravansary, in which 
the cares of routine are assumed by 
others and paid for in the weekly bill. 
The cooking, sweeping, service, all 
the routine of the home, is taken off 
the wife’s hands. She has hours at 
her disposal, with little to do. Her 
wardrobe is complete. Her John has | 
an outfit that is as yet in no need of 
the stitch in time. A passion for 
reading or for music may occupy 
her profitably, but she is the excep- 
tional bride who continues absorbed 
in study during the early months of 
marriage, when a new realm has 
opened before her, and a new glad- 
ness dominates and fills her soul. 
She is too idle, and too often is 
tempted to spend precious time in 
frivolous gossip and chatter with 
other women as idle as herself. The 
pressure of duty, wholesome and 
strenuous, is relaxed, and there is 
as well a certain unfairness in the 
division of occupation here, the 
young husband working harder 
than ever, because he is working for 
two, and the young wife wasting 
her days because she has no need to work 
at all. Boarding house life may do very 
well for derelicts, for elderly ladies in 
reduced circumstances, and infirm gen- 
tlemen waiting orders to depart this 
world, but it is singularly unfitted for 
the development of those qualities which 
enrich home life. It was never intended 
for the family. 
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Two reasons are presented by younz 
people as excuses for deferring the new 
home. One, the most frequently urged, 
is that housekeeping is expensive. Rent, 
fuel, food, the several items that compose 
the householder’s account, loom large in 
the eyes of the beginner. But one must 
manage with prudence and with an eye 
to income. No one should marry on noth- 
ing a year. If there is a small settled 
income, marriage is justifiable between 
sensible people who propose to live within 
their means. Choose the location with 
care; if in a suburb, take the commuta- 
tion into your estimate ; if in an expensive 
city, look for quarters in an unfashionable 
neighborhood. Furnishing may compre- 
hend every essential, yet be very inexpen- 
sive. Avoid, as you would a pestilence, 
debt and the installment plan. Buy few 
things, but let them be good of their kind. 
A pretty rug, an easy chair or two, a 
lamp, a few books, and you have the nu- 
cleus of a home. If it be a true home, it 
will grow more beautiful as the years 
pass. 

The second reason is the bride’s igno- 
rance of domestic life. A great many 
girls are reluctant to reveal their lack of 
practical knowledge to the eyes of their 
hitherto adoring husbands. Jennie does 
not want Jack to discover that she can- 
not broil a steak or make clear coffee. 
Young women who have spent years at a 
stenographer’s desk or behind a counter ; 
young women who have devoted joyous 
vears to the work and the pastimes of 
college, may be wofully misinformed 
about the catering, the marketing and the 
nice manipulation that goes into the evo- 
lution of three meals a day. An ill-fed 
and hungry man may be a patient lover 
and a considerate husband for a while, 
but unless he be superhuman he will re- 
lapse into crossness and brusqueness 
under a protracted course of famine, and 
this condition a girl naturally dreads. 

Courage, my dear! A man who can- 
not pardon and make light of two or 
three failures at first, is not the man you 
are going to marry. And, I have said it 
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before, and I say it again, there is noth- 
ing so mysterious, so occult or unat- 
tainable in housewifery that an ordinary 
young woman, with common sense 
enough to know that two and two make 
four, cannot master it in six weeks. At- 
tention, painstaking, a good stove and 
a cook book, and so equipped an Ameri- 
can bride will prove more than equal to 
any emergency. Insist on going into 
your own home and enjoying your place 
as its mistress at once. Your husband 
as a householder will count for more in 
the community than as a detached resi- 
dent in another establishment. You will 
be more dignified, you will be of 
greater importance, you will gain in ideas 
and be much happier and more of a 
woman in your little household, where 
you manage your finances and ordain 
your economies, than you can in any 
other environment. From the first you 
may exercise a gracious hospitality and 
invite to visit you the parents and kin- 
dred, the young friends and the old, who 
will take pleasure with you in your new 
home. I have said nothing of servants, 
but I wish to add that their efficiency de- 
pends so largely on the competent head 
and trained hands of their employer that 
a mistress must be able to direct her 
maid. This is not an accomplishment 
beyond the attainment of the brides of 
1902. The new home may start itself in 
great peace and independence without a 
servant, in these days of modern con- 
veniences. Science ministers to domes- 
ticity, and there are numerous appliances 
which reduce the troubles of housekeep- 
ing to the mini- 
mum. A knack 
with the chaf- 
ing-dish is a 
wonderful 
help, and both 
gas and elec- 
tricity at pres- 
ent lend them- 
selves  grace- 
fully to the un- 
ruly task of 
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protecting the dainty young bride’s 
hands. 

One fascinating possibility must not be 
overlooked. It is of the essence of home 
life that it grows bit by bit. Even when 
a fortunate bride steps into a house fully 
furnished, the most generous ‘and’ timely 
of paternal gifts, she finds in it room for 
more treasures. If she is also blessed in 
facing a day of smail things, she and 
her husband will know the joy of wish- 
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ing for, coveting, and finally possessing 
some etching or engraving, some piece 
of glass or china, some chair or table. 
Little by little both save that they may 
presently have, and when the purchase 
at last comes home, it enters as a trophy 
and is regarded as a triumph. 

The fact is there is no end to the pleas- 
antness of any real home in which two 
who love one another set up their house- 
hold gods in peace and hope. 
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“Gramma” 


By MILTON MARKS 


Who is it that stands there just back in the doorway 
Shading her eyes with her hand? 
Who but Gramma! And now—just as soon as.she knows us— 
Her features with smiles expand. 
And_ now a quick wiping of hands on an apron, 
A lunge !—and a wide-flung door! 
Thank God for the welcome that Gramma extends us: 
A welcome sincere to the core. 
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ATRIAM,” said Mrs Oldfield, 

“there is just one more letter to 
write. I have left it till the last because 
it will let you into a family secret; a very 
happy one, dear.” 

The mother smiled fondly at the 
handsome daughter, who sat in a low 
chair at her side. The girl’s face flushed, 
she bent het head over a notebook which 
lay in her lap, and turned a pencil nerv- 
ously between her fingers. The soft 
autumn breeze from the open window 
blew her brown hair into tendrils, and it 
clustered softly about her white neck. 
The mother sat for a moment, watching 
a rosy flush ebb up to the white forehead. 

“Is there no chance for Arthur, 
Miriam?” she asked gently. 

The girl lifted her head with a haughty 
gesture—it was an odd movement which 
characterized her as a child. The mother 
had often laughed at it in the little girl; 
now the pose seemed to belong superbly 
to the tall, splendid woman. Miriam 
looked into the loving eyes bent upon her 
and shook her head with perfect decision. 
Mrs Oldfield smiled. 

“Well! to the letter, dear,” she said. 
“Address it to Robinson W. Hawley, 
Esq, 242 St James building, New York.” 

Miriam’s fingers moved quiveringly 
across the paper. 

“My Dear Mr Hawley.” 

Mrs Oldfield paused and put her hand 
across her eyes as if she were thinking. 

“This is not an easy letter to write, 
Miriam. It is hard to give away one 
of your very own, no matter how much 
you trust a man.” 

The girl sat gazing into the sunshiny 
garden. 

“It is just like one of mother’s droll, 


original little tricks to break the news to 
me in this fashion,” she thought. “Mother 
never does anything as one would expect 
her to.” A smile hovered about her lips 
while she put into rapid shorthand char- 
acters her mother’s dictation. 

“I can assure you, my dear Mr Haw- 
ley, of the complete surprise your letter 


brought to me. Of course, I say yes,’ 


since the happiness of one so near and 
so dear to me is bound up in such an 
answer. No one so well as I can tell you 
how wisely you have chosen a wife. The 
loss in our home of one who is so dearly 
loved I cannot yet realize, but I know 
that when I give to you my sister Eliza- 
beth, I—” 

Miriam dropped her pencil and gazed 
at her mother with a whitening face. She 
sprang suddenly to her feet. The note- 
book fell to the floor. 

“Mother!” she cried, with a long, sob- 
bing breath, “do you mean Elizabeth— 
our Elizabeth—?” 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs Oldfield, “hadn’t 
you guessed it?” 

“My—aunt—Elizabeth?” The girl’s 
question was a piteous whisper. 

“My daughter!” cried the mother, 
“what is the matter?” 

Miriam had sunk into the low chair. 
The mother drew her gently to her arms 
as if she were a child again and caressed 
the rippling brown hair. 

“Doesn’t it make you happy, Miriam?” 
she asked. “I think it would, dear, if 
you knew him as well as we do.” 

“He is—he is not worthy of Aunt 
Elizabeth!” cried the girl passionately. 

“Miriam, what do you know about Mr 
Hawley? You never have met him.” 

“I know—but nobody is good enough 
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for Aunt Elizabeth. Mother, please ex- 
cuse your private secretary. I’m going 
for a tramp. I’ve got to get used to being 
left alone in the family.” 

Mrs Oldfield sat gazing down the 
country road after the retreating figure 
of her daughter. Miriam was a creature 
of moods, occasionally thoughtful, but 
oftener merry and radiating sunshine. 
“Was it jealousy?” thought the mother 
wonderingly. Her sister, Elizabeth, who 
was only two years older than her own 
daughter, had come into her home at 
their mother’s death and the children had 
grown up together with such a bond of 
affection as exists between few sisters. 
Mrs Oldfield had rare wisdom in the 
training of children. In Elizabeth she 
found one temperament. The child cared 
for nothing but music. So every advan- 
tage had been given her. Her own 
daughter had shown such a wonderful 
love of housekeeping that in her training 
the mother carried out some thoroughly 
original ideas. As soon as the little girl 
learned to write intelligently she had 
proudly taken the place of her mother’s 
private secretary. When invitations had 
to be sent out, they were written in a big, 
bold, childish hand. The housekeeping 
accounts were balanced each week in the 
same unformed chirography but with the 
neatness of an experienced bookkeeper. 
Social notes and family correspondence 
were frequently trusted to the enthusias- 
tic little girl. Before she went into high 
school she had begun to make herself 
indispensable to her mother, from whom 
club circles and society exacted large 
dues. In school the girl added eagerly 
to her other studies a portion of a busi- 
ness education and a domestic science 
training. Her one thought was how to 
make herself as valuable as possible, her 
mother’s private secretary. She had re- 
turned from her four years at college 
with a poise of manner and an executive 
ability in household and social affairs 
which astonished even the mother. Her 
nature was a large, generous, gracious 
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one, and Mrs Oldfield felt puzzled over 
the girl's strange outburst of feeling. 
She was sure she was too great-hearted 
for jealousy; it could not be that. It 
must be the thought of parting. She 
wished now that she had broken the news 
more tactfully. She had imagined 
Miriam would accept it with delight. 
She turned to her desk to write the letter 
to Mr Hawley herself. She sighed while 
she folded the sheet and put it lingeringly 
in the envelope. It hurt her to think of 
the breaking up of the home circle and of 
Miriam’s grief. 

The girl returned from her tramp in 
time for luncheon. The bracing fall air 
and wind had blown a magnificent color 
into her cheeks and whipped the rebel- 
lious strands of her hair into clustering 
curls, but there was a new thoughtful- 
ness and a shade of trouble about the 
glowing face which the mother felt rather 
than saw. She did not speak again of the 
prospective wedding, tactfully setting it 
aside for other topics. Late in the after- 
noon Mrs Oldfield drove to the depot to 
meet her young sister, who was return- 
ing from a few days’ visit in Boston. 

“Do not speak to Miriam of the en- 
gagement,” said Mrs Oldfield, while the 
horse jogged leisurely homeward. 

“Why?” asked Elizabeth, with sur- 
prise. 

“She feels the breaking of sisterly ties 
far more than I had any idea she would. 
I have seldom seen her give way so com- 
pletely as she did to-day. Let her come 
to you to talk it over when she feels 
like it.” ‘ 

That night Miriam came. Elizabeth 
sat curled up in a big chair before a 
crackling wood fire. She was a luxurious 
creature, who loved warmth and color 
and beauty. She had tossed a few sticks 
of driftwood among the glowing embers. 
Long tongues of blue and green flame 
shot up like a _ weird illumination. 
Miriam drew a low chair in front of the 
hearth and wrapped her arms about her 
knees. It was another childish pose 


which had clung to her. Elizabeth smiled 
when she noticed it. 

“I suppose you are very happy, Eliza- 
beth?” said the girl slowly, “and I ought 
to say all sorts of lovely things to make 
you—happier. That is the custom, is it 
not ?” 

“Yes, only I want you to feel your con- 
gratulations, Miriam. You will, I think, 
when you come to know Robin—as well 
as I do.” 

“Tell me all about it—where you met 
him, when you were engaged and— 
everything.” 

Elizabeth smiled happily. 

“IT met Rob two years ago in Switz- 
erland, when your mother and I were 
coaching with the Hamiltons. I went 
back to my studies in Paris. We corre- 
sponded in a friendly sort of way until 
last spring. One afternoon when I left 
Marchesi’s he was waiting for me on 
the sidewalk. I had fancied him in 
America; I could not believe for a min- 
ute it was Robin. That evening he asked 
me to marry him. We agreed to keep it 
a secret. He is associated in business 
with an old uncle who does not want him 
to marry, and I”’—Elizabeth laughed 
blithely —“well, I had talked so idiotically 
for years about being wedded to my art 
that I—well, I did not feel like announc- 
ing our engagement immediately. I did 
not tell even sister Anna.” 

“When did Mr Hawley go to Paris?” 
asked Miriam slowly. 

“Early in April,” said Elizabeth. 

“It was in March, wasn’t it, that the 
papers told of your inheriting Grand- 
mother Weirs’s fortune?” 

“Shame on you, Miriam!” cried the 
elder girl angrily. She jumped from the 
chair and drew herself to a full, slender 
hight. 

“Elizabeth, do not be angry!” pleaded 
her niece. “I want to be quite sure the 
man who takes you away from our home 
is worthy of you.” 

“He is,” said Elizabeth decidedly. 
“My money does not come into Rob’s 
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consideration. He will be a wealthy man 
himself at his uncle’s death. There is no 
need for him to marry a rich wife.” 

“Forgive me!” pleaded the girl by her 
side. She laid Elizabeth’s white hand 
against her cheek and patted it gently. 

“I’m forgiven, am I not?” 

“You’re an uncomfortably exacting 
person,” cried Elizabeth; “besides, it is 
so unflattering, you know; don’t you im- 
agine a man could find something about 
myself to love as well as my money?” 

“Yes,” replied Miriam decisively, 
“there is so much about you to love that 
I should wish him to quite forget the 
money.” 

“Rob does,” said Elizabeth. 

“T want to tell you something of a little 
romance of my own.” 

“Oh, I'm so glad! Is it Arthur?” 

“It is not Arthur,” said the younger 
girl resolutely. “I do not think it ever 
will be Arthur. It was—somebody else 
—years ago.” 

“How many years ago?” Elizabeth 
laughed gaily. 

“Years and years and years ago, it 
seems to me.” Miriam spoke in a low 
voice. “I was very young then and very 
credulous and very unwise. The year 
mother took you to Europe, when I was 
a junior at college, I was left, you re- 
member, at Uncle Sperry’s. At a picnic 
one day I met a young man from Boston. 
He was handsome and fascinating and— 
different from anyone I had ever known. 
I thought it was romantic to have a se- 
cret. We got engaged. I had only seen 
him twice since that time—when I have 
been at Uncle Sperry’s. We have cor- 
responded regularly. I had a letter from 
him two days ago. He said he was com- 
ing to see my mother next week. I was 
so happy. Then—yesterday mother dic- 
tated a letter to me—for him. At first 
I thought it was her droll way of doing 
things, giving us lovely surprises as she 
sometimes does. Then—” 

Elizabeth had risen to her feet again. 
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She was looking down with frightened 
wide-open eyes at her niece. 

“Who was he?” she asked in a whis- 
per. 

Miriam put her hand to her throat. 
She drew out a slender chain and slipped 
from it a gold locket. She opened it and 
handed it to Elizabeth. 

“Robin!” cried the girl in a choking 
voice. Then she sank back in the chair 
and covered her face with her hands. 
The locket tinkled to the floor. Miriam 
stooped and picked it up, then she tossed 
it into a little cave of red embers. 
Around it the blue and green flames of 
the driftwood leaped gleefully. 


Last June I was a guest at a beautiful 
church wedding. I arrived early. There 
was a long wait in the flower-adorned 
church. I could not help hearing a con- 
versation close at my ear. 

“Miriam ought to be one of the most 
beautiful brides who ever entered this 
church,” said one woman. 

“And one of the happiest. Still, I 
never fancied she would marry Arthur 
Rutledge. He simply waited devotedly, 
determined she would marry him.” 

“She loves him to-day, I believe, as he 
does her. She will make a remarkably 
good Wife, her mother has given her such 
a splendid training. She ought to be a 
‘power socially in Albany, where Arthur 
goes to the senate this fall. There is 


nothing in the way of home affairs that 
Miriam is not thoroughly familiar with. 
She has a way with servants that makes 
them adore her. I once had a girl from 
the Oldfield house who quoted Miss 
Miriam to me constantly. She has all 
sorts of traits that make servants love 
her. She is considerate of their comfort, 
and always looking out to give them a 
bit of pleasure or an outing when she can, 
yet I think from something this Ellen 
of mine once said, half their respect and 
adoration of Miriam is because she knows 
as well or better than even her servants do 
how every kind of work should be done; 
that, I suppose, came from the training 
she took in domestic science.” 

“Yes, and partly from her mother's fine 
common-sense upbringing. 

“That’s true. What a different future 
Miriam has from her pretty little aunt, 
Mrs Hawley. You never knew her, did 
you ?” 

“No.” 

“She was a little beauty, and had a 
magnificent voice which she had culti- 
vated in Paris, and her grandmother left 
her a fortune. Mr Hawley—the New 
York man she married—spent her for- 
tune and then treated her badly. She 
left him and went on the concert stage. 
Last winter her singing made a sensation 
in the west. She is—” 

“Sh-h-h-h! the bridal party is com- 
ing!” 
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The New Haustrau 


Equipped to Revolutionize Housekeeping Methods in Germany . 


By Mary EstHer TRUEBLOOD 


HAT Germany is the land of science 
cannot as yet be judged from the 
homes. At first glance one guesses at 
what one afterward finds to be true: that 
the science has belonged only to the men. 
After having heard all one’s life of the 
virtues of the very domestic hausfrau, it 
is something of a shock to come into 
houses with little or no plumbing; with 
the bathroom (if indeed there be one) in 
the cellar; to find that there are perhaps 
three changes of bed linen in a winter; 
that the washing is done once a month 
or once in three months; and that there 
are rooms that are certainly not aired 
from October till April. The amount of 
vitiation of the atmosphere by burning a 
tallow candle has doubtless been accu- 
rately computed in a German laboratory, 
but the number of candles used in sleeping 
rooms leads one to suspect that the hais- 
frau has never heard of the investigation. 
One has, however, a pleasant surprise 
in the willing service of the stubenmacd- 
chen, for although she may dust your 
photographs with the same cloth with 
which she has wiped the stove, she does it 
gladly and looks about for something 
else she can do for you. 
Every German girl is looked upon as 
a prospective housewife and is stocking 
her linen closet at the age when our girls 
are starting to college. In a way she is 
trained, too, for her work, but for the 
most part her training has been that sanc- 
tioned by custom, not by science. In the 
last few years, however, the women who 
are advanced enough to see that house- 
keeping methods need something besides 
age to recommend them, have set on foot 
a movement that promises to bring about 
a revolution. The schools of housekeep- 
ing in almost every city of the empire 
show with what astonishing rapidity con- 


servative Germany has recognized the 
importance of giving its home-makers 
not more training, but a different kind. 
The subject has not been approached 
from the side of the sewing class, for 
outside of the largest cities “domestic 
service” is not as yet a problem. 

The school of housekeeping in Berlin 
was the first, and still takes the lead both 
in the plan of work and in its execution. 
It was founded by Frau Hedwig Heyl, 
with the active co-operation of the Em- 
press Frederick. When people looked 
askance at the school and objected that 
the place for girls to learn housekeeping 
was in their own homes, Frau Heyl re- 
plied that if they wished to advance the 
standards of living, to make use of the 
investigations of the bacteriologist and 
sanitary chemist, to the end that the 
dwelling might be more healthful and the 
food more nourishing, then instruction 
from people who were making a life study 
of these subjects was indispensable. 

The full significance of her undertak- 
ing was not at first understood. The plan 
of the school was made to correspond 
with her broadened conception of what 
housekeeping means, but while emphasiz- 
ing the larger duties of the home-maker 
she did not neglect the minutest detail of 
housework, as the school abundantly 
proves. She believed and has demon- 
strated that the “drudgery” of house- 
work may become interesting from the 
standpoint of the trained individual. 

The Empress Frederick established a 
precedent by sending her own daughter 
as the first pupil, and various families of 
the court soon followed the example. 
The school now has the support of public 
opinion and in its different departments 
there are representatives from every class 
of society. There are courses for home- 
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‘makers, for teachers, and for housework- 


ers of different kinds. The course for 
the home-maker includes in practical 
work, care of the house, sewing and 
mending, cooking, washing and ironing. 

Although the practical side is espe- 
cially emphasized, there is some theory 
combined. Along with the cooking les- 
sons, for example, there is instruction in 
the chemistry of food material, the qual- 
ity of food and of household furnish- 
ings, the division of work among and 
the direction of household employees, a 
right apportionment of their own time, 
money and strength, and a system of 
bookkeeping for household expenses. 
Almost the same course is offered for 
girls who are known as “helpers of the 
housewife”; their position in a family 
being more that of a daughter than of a 
servant. For the young women who 
wish to become teachers in other schools 
of housekeeping, the course is for a year 
and a half and includes much more the- 
ory. A class of children from the 
“Volksschule,” who come in every after- 
noon for lessons in cooking and house- 
work, gives them an opportunity to 
practice teaching. They also assist in 
directing the fifteen-years-old girls that 
are learning housework as a trade. These 
girls, who are just out of the common 
schools, come at 8 in the morning and 
work until 7 in the evening. They clean 
the rooms, cook their own dinners and 
wait at table. They also have classes in 
laundry, housework and cooking. As 
condition of entrance they must present 
a certificate of good character and school 
work. They remain a half year and if 
their work has been satisfactory they are 
assisted by the managers of the school in 
finding employment. By this plan of 
training the daughters of the working 
classes, as soon as they have finished 
school, it is hoped to counteract in some 
measure the tendency to leave housework 
for shops and factories. 

The school is managed in such a man- 
ner that not a pfennig seems to be wasted. 
The house not only furnishes an object 
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lesson in the best methods of housekeep- 
ing, but also in economy. The food that 
is cooked in class is either eaten at dinner 
or sold to families that live near by; the 
pupils are charged the price of raw ma- 
terials when they wish to take home the 
food they have prepared in class. 

The building—admirable in equipment, 
from the white-tiled kitchens with coal 
and gas ranges to the artistic little assem- 
bly hall—was the gift of a wealthy 
woman in Berlin. It will accommodate 
twenty resident pupils and an unlimited 
number of those who come in for the day. 
Although the pupils represent all classes, 
from the princesses and countesses to the 
daughters of the workingmen, and 
though the instruction is necessar‘ly dif- 
ferent to suit the different needs, there 
is one aim for all: to clear the work ci 
the housewife of its antiquated methods 
and to give it new dignity and effective- 
ness, 

The school in Berlin has served as a 
model for other schools throughout the 
empire, though some of them are little 
more than cooking schools. The courses 
often include less science than the direc- 
tors wish to give,. but the education of 
the average German girl does not fit her 
to go into subjects deeply. They finish 
school at about sixteen and marry young, 
so that the work must be planned for 
girls rather than mature young women. 
There is a great variety of institutions in 
which the teaching of housekeeping is 
more or less the object. Sometimes it is 
combined with instruction in literature 
and the languages, sometimes with gar- 
dening and the care of the. dairy and of 
fowls. Absolutely no class of girls is left 
entirely unprovided for. There are 
schools (notably the Paulinenstift in 
Weimar) where girls of small means are 
taught to manage a house on a small in- 
come. Even the factory girls in the large 
manufacturing cities may, and sometimes 
must, attend night schools of housekeep- 
ing. The factory owners themselves have 
taken the initiative in founding these 
schools because of the growing discon- 
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tent among their workers, due directly 
or indirectly to badly managed homes 
and poorly cooked food. 

All this instruction is too new for the 
results to have penetrated far into indi- 


vidual homes, but it has been undertaken 
with characteristic German “gruendlich- 
keit” and a few years ought to, and 
doubtless will, make the fabled virtues of 
the hausfrau real. 


“TAKE THAT!” 
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The Long Days of the Year 


By EtTHELWYN WETHERALD 


The long days of the year, 

How sweet they are to the ear! 
The happy birds begin them before I awake from sleep, 
And tenderly they are ended by the voices of the sheep, 
Coming home in the twilight. Oh, happy child that I am, 
Roused by a bird in the morning and lulled at night by a lamb. 


The long days of the year, 

How fair to the eye and dear! 
The grass is thick in the meadows, the branches heavy with leaves, 
And gaily the roses are running up to the cottage eaves, 
Oh, loving child should I be, 
When thick and rosy and fragrant my joys are coming to me. 


Steeping the porch in perfume. 
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A Rose Bedroom 


By Lypra HALL 


N an idle hour the interesting title, A 
Rose Bedroom, in a popular magazine 
caught my eye. I read eagerly: roses 
anywhere, everywhere, on paper, carpet, 
in pictures and ornaments; no restric- 
tions, the more roses the better. I lay 
back in my chair to let the image of that 
room rise before me. How clear it was! 
Its counterpart is far too common. We 
have all seen such rooms, with no law or 
order in their decoration. The idea of a 
rose bedroom, however, appealed to me. 
It suggested color, for one thing, in con- 
trast to the ghostly chambers of our 
youth, and the rose gave a happy motive 
for decoration. 

Closing my book, I wandered in im- 
agination from one rose bedroom to an- 
other. In the first one the walls had been 
covered with canvas of a light green 
color having a stenciled pattern of rose 
trees of the quaint English kind where 
all the flowers and foliage are at the top 
of a long “briar stock.” The trees were 
a slightly darker green than the walls 
and the roses were a dull pink. The 
deep cream color of the ceiling came 
down back of the frieze which the 
roses formed. All 


the walls in color and the sash curtains 
were of the deep cream color of the ceil- 
ing. To give variety in color the rugs 
were of the dull rose found in antiques; 
the cushions on chair and window seat of 
figured materials in conventional designs, 
and embroidered borders in rose designs 
on coverings and curtains relieved their 
severity. The embroidery was perfectly 
flat, in two colors, dull pink and green. 
The brass of the fire set shone brightly 
against the green tiles of the fireplace. 
The only picture was a reproduction of a 
part of The Briar Rose, by Burne-Jones, 
and was placed over the fireplace. The 
other walls needed no pictures. A Grueby 
vase was the only ornament, although 
each article of use was of such form and 
color as to be ornamental. 

I noticed particularly that the glitter of 
the dressing table was screened by the 
tall screen. With its glass and silver it is 
generally the most conspicuous object in 
a bedroom, and where a good effect is 
desired, should be screened, or if one 
screen is already in use for the wash- 
stand, the articles can be kept in the 
drawer. I have known several women 

who have put 


of the woodwork, 
floors and furni- 
ture were stained a 
darker green with @ 
a dull finish and 
gave to the room a 4 
solid, substantial 
look which is sadly 3 
lacking when too 
many kinds and 


away all unneces- 
sary things in 
their chambers, 
? put the necessary 

unbeautiful 
ones in inconspicu- 
| ous places, let the 
| loops out of their 
curtains and 
placed the rugs and 


colors of wood are 
used. The heavy 
curtains, bed and 
window seat cov- 
erings and screen 
were of a silk 


furniture parallel 
to the walls, and 
been greatly bene- 
fited thereby. It 
is restful to see 
plain spaces. The 


which matched 
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A ROSE BEDROOM 


- RYE BEDK 


tirely different. Being on the shady side of 
thé house, a plain cartridge paper of the 
dull rose color was used. There was no 
real border, the cream color of the ceiling 
extending down to the picture molding. 
The furniture was painted a soft green 
to match the other woodwork. The floor 
was covered with 
matting, with rugs of 
plain carpet, and the 
curtains and spread 
were of a large-fig- 
ured cretonne in a 
rose pattern. This 
room admitted of a 
much freer use of 
bric-a-brac. The 
walls were planned 
for pictures and the 
room seemed suitable 
for a young person, 
for young people love 
collections and_ the 
best we can do for 
these is to provide a 
simple background. 


The last room was clearly in a hired 
house. A floral paper covered the walls. 
The roses had faded to a harmless cream 
color, but the leaves were still green. 
However, the paper extended to the pic- 
ture molding and the ceiling was plain. 
The woodwork and furniture were of 
oak. Curtains and cov- 
ers were of unbleached 
cotton or linen, with 
broad bands of plain 
green, for the walls 
precluded the use of 
more roses; nor were 
any other figured ma- 
terials used, all effort 
being directed to sub- 
due the effect of the 
too prominent paper. 
If one has a favorite 
color, a flower of that 
color can be chosen 
and the room be dec- 
orated throughout in 
harmony with the 
flower. 
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Elspeth MacDonald 


(= morning, several months after 
pretty little Mrs Denslow came to 
our neighborhood, I ran over to make 
an early morning call. The maid showed 
me into a pretty sitting room. The young 
bride sat at a dainty, beautifully equipped 
desk and from the confusion I knew 
she was facing the problem of house- 
keeping accounts. Her eyes had a tear- 
stained look and her fluffy pompadour 
strayed off into loose locks as if she had 
found relief from perplexity, as some 
women do, in disheveling her hair. We 
talked neighborly nothings for ten min- 
utes, then she asked suddenly: 

“How much does it cost you to keep 
house?” 

“IT make fifteen dollars a week cover 
everything,” I said. 

“Just the food, you mean?” 

“No, that buys coal, pays gas bills, 
my girl’s wages and all our table ex- 
penses, besides caring for the wear and 
tear that goes on in a house, such as new 


kitchen utensils, dishes, linen and odds’ 


and ends.” 

The little bride laid her head on the 
desk and burst into tears. 

“Tom was right,” she sobbed; “I am 
extravagant. He says we’l] have to go 
to boarding if I can’t keep house on less 
than I do now. He gives me twenty-five 
dollars a week, and last week it didn’t 
cover things. I had to ask him this 
morning for money to pay the maid and 
we had—our—first—quarrel !” 

She thrust a dainty bit of a memoran- 


dum book in my hand; it was bound in 
ivory and edged with silver. I almost 
smiled over it. The delicate thing was so 
like its helpless little owner. 

“There’s what table expenses came to 
last week,” said Mrs Denslow faintly, 
while she dabbed her eyes with a lace 
handkerchief; “it grows a little worse 
each week. The milkman hasn’t been 
paid, either. I don’t dare tell Tom of 
that.” 

At the end of a jumbled: page of fig- 
ures I read $26.32. 

“You don’t mean to say you spent this 
in one week on food?” I asked slowly. 

“Well, Chloe does.” 

“Do you have Chloe to do your mar- 
keting?” While I spoke there came to 
my mind’s eye a picture of the comfort- 
able colored wench I saw half a dozen 
times a day gossiping over the top of the 
fence with the next-door maid. 

“I go into the kitchen every morning 
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when the butcher and groceryman come, 
and Chloe tells me what to order.” 

“And you three people ate all this?” 
I asked. While I turned over the pages 
of the toy account book I met such items 
as two pounds of sweetbreads, $1.50; 
six pounds of lobster at 30 cents a pound, 
$1.80; fillet of beef, $1.20; two spring 
broilers, $1.60; a brace of quail, $2. 
Angel cake at $1 a loaf, ice cream or 
frozen pudding, chicken salad from an 
expensive caterer, were items which oc- 
curred not once, but half a dozen times. 
Nine lobsters which cost from 70 cents to 
go cents each had been devoured by the 
Denslow household in one week, while 
sugar, tea and coffee presented formida- 
ble items. 

“My dear girl,” I said, “you are not 
keeping house; you are running things 
on the basis of a hotel.” 

She dabbed her eyes again with the 
lace handkerchief. “Well, Tom wants 
such things. When he was a bachelor 
he always dined at the club or a hotel, 
and he doesn’t like plain, everyday food. 
We have lots of company ; little midnight 
spreads after the theater, when we have 
broiled live lobster, or chicken salad, or 
creamed sweetbreads, or something of 
that sort.” She sat watching me while I 
glanced back over her marketing since 
the first week of housekeeping. “Tell 
me everywhere you think I could turn 
over a new leaf,” she pleaded. 

“T think, dear, you ought to begin a 
new book, hire a new girl and start all 
over again.” 

“T would be so glad to!” she sighed. 
“T’m so unhappy when Tom scolds.” 

“He is as much to blame as you are.” 

“How ?” 

“He ought to learn to like plainer 
living. He would save money by it, his 
health would be better. Besides, it is 
foolish, no matter if his income were ten 
times what it is, to spend so much monev 
on food. You are paying a girl five dol- 
lars a week to do your work, yet you are 
buying things every day which ought to 
be cooked at home. Your bread bill is 
formidable, cake costs more bought from 


a woman’s exchange than when made at 
home, and caterer’s salad is a rank ex- 
travagance. If Chloe does not know how 
to do everyday cooking, or won’t do it, 
get another girl. I only pay my maid 
three and a half dollars a week and she 
does all the cooking we require very 
nicely.” 

“Chloe is the best girl I’ve had,” sighed 
the little housewife. “We’ve had so 
many that were so much worse. Norah, 
my first girl, stayed out to such hours 
every night. We were waked up at 2 
o’clock in the morning by a window being 
opened in the pantry and tin pans falling. 
I sat up in bed with my teeth chattering 
while Tom went downstairs with a pistol. 
He was just going to shoot when Norah 
cried out. She was lying on the floor 
with a sprained ankle. Johanna, who 
came after her, got drunk. One night 
we brought some friends home from the 
theater for a Welsh rabbit. Johanna 
could not be found and nothing was 
ready for supper. We discovered her 
sitting in the woodpile down cellar, sound 
asleep. She had drunk nearly a whole 
case of beer. There was not enough left 
to serve with the rabbit. Then we had 
Annie; I thought she was a treasure, 
only my bills grew so enormous. One 
night I found her giving a big basket to 
her sister. There was a ten-pound bag 
of sugar in it, half a ham, tea, coffee, 
bread, eggs, butter, preserves, everything 
you can think of, out of my pantry. Then 
Bertha came. She didn’t know a single 
thing about cooking. I never saw such 


messes set on a table in my life. We 


nearly starved for the five days she was 
here. Jane came afterward. She had a 
frightful temper. I was scared to death 
to be left alone in the house with her. 
She wouldn’t go away. Tom had to have 
a policeman come for her. Chloe is so 
different. She can cook as well, Tom 
says, as the chef of the Savoy. She is 
so good natured and jolly and willing.” 

“I should think she would be,” I 
thought to myself. Among the house- 
keeping items, “tips to Chloe” had fig- 
ured frequently. Chloe was certainly 
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extorting a wage of six or seven dollars 
a week. 

“Chloe has only two failings,” said the 
little housewife: “She does not keep the 
house nice—she says she cannot see dirt 
without her glasses—and she never 
owned any glasses. Then she smashes 
things so! It makes me just sick to think 
of the pile of broken wedding presents 
I have laid away on a shelf in the pan- 


try.” 


Mrs Denslow’s little household is a 
year older than it was the day Chloe took 
her departure. It is a happier, wiser, 
more prosperous little household. I feel 
there was a bit of flattery in the note 
which came at Christmas with a cut glass 
dish from the young couple. In it I was 
thanked for saving them from bank- 
ruptcy. I only did what any woman 
would have done for the incapable little 
mistress. I held the reins of two house- 
holds for a few weeks. The dismissal 
of the offended Chloe fell to my part. I 
did not find her so jolly and good natured 
as had been represented. I searched here 
and there, not in the everyday intelli- 
gence offices—I have given them up as 
hopeless—for a new girl for the little 
household. I visited the women who had 
employed her and found out she was a 
good plain cook, honest, willing to learn 
and cheerful. These were the main points 
that made her worth $3.50 a week. Lit- 
tle Mrs Denslow took a brisk walk with 
me every morning to the market and the 
grocery. She learned to know a lamb 
chop from a veal cutlet; she discovered 
there were excellent cuts in a “beef crit- 
ter” besides fillets and prime ribs to roast ; 
she learned how to distinguish between 
a tender chicken and a tough fowl, and 
she began to see for herself that market- 
ing paid, if only for the cheap things you 
found which you would never have 


‘dreamed of ordering. For two or three 


weeks I made out her menus,. showing 
how to cheat the garbage pail of all that 
had gone to fill it during past months. 
I coaxed her to retire the chafing-dish to 
an out-of-the-way shelf for a few weeks, 


and when company were anticipated to 
make the gas stove take the place of alco- 
hol. Wholesome, hearty little suppers 
were attained which had no lobster a la 
Newburg or sauted sweetbreads in the 
menu. The week when the food bill for 
seven days cost $10.25 was a red letter 
event in the Denslow family. 

Gradually the little bride developed 


‘into a very excellent housewife. Not 


all at once, of course. The conversion 
began when she commenced to take an 
interest in housekeeping. At first she 
had thought it drudgery. She soon found 
that a certain delight followed the neat 
and beautiful order of a weil kept house, 
even if it did mean a bit of manual labor. 
From growing interested in a cook book 
and finding she could actually learn to 
make palatable dishes herself, the little 
housewife joined an excellent cooking 
school, beginning with the very rudi- 
ments and practicing each lesson at home. 
There was a glow of satisfaction in 
Tom’s appreciation of her efforts. House- 
keeping expenses dwindled enough to 
allow of saving a share of his salary each 
week. She took up sewing with the same 
thorough study she had given to house- 
wifery. 

Yesterday, while I watched her stir a 
pudding, I asked her if I might set her 
as an example before the brides of a na- 
tion. She laughed merrily, then she 
grew earnest. “You may,” she said, 
“anonymously, of course. If there were 
such a thing as a butterfly turning into a 
useful cocoon, that somehow seems to fit 
my case. If ever a butterfly existed in 
human shape, it was the silly little bride 
Tom Denslow promised to love and cher- 
ish. If I might send your brides a bit of 
advice, I would say, make your engage- 
ment months or year a serious, happy, 
earnest preparation for married life. I 
spent the time in a trip to Europe, at 
house parties, in dancing, yachting, dress- 
ing and fluttering about in the sunshine 
as the silliest butterfly never did. If I 
had that year to spend over again, I 
would live not as TI did then, at hotels 
and in visiting. I would take a regular 
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course at a cooking school; not a mere 
housewifery course, but a_ teacher's 
course, learning the chemistry of food, 
laundry work, simple home nursing, 
cookery, marketing, and the general care 
of a house. I would learn to make my 
own clothes, I would read something 
more useful than novels. Of course even 
then one would not necessarily have to 
turn into an old woman with nothing 
outside household interests. There would 
be plenty of leisure for happy social 
times. I think,” she said slowly, “the 
few first incapable days of my married 
life taught me a serious lesson. Some- 
times when I think of it, this occurs to 
me: We women are crying out con- 
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stantly about the servant problem. Are 
the poor, ignorant, untrained girls, who 
come into our homes for mere living 
wages, any more to blame than the 
woman who promises with the holiest of 
vows to be a helpmeet to a man? She 
undertakes the most serious of duties; 
the spending of an income, the making a 
home comfortable and happy, the care 
and training of children, the guidance 
of a household in health and sickness, 
come wealth or poverty, yet thousands of 
girls meet it as carelessly and as igno- 
rantly as I did. The question of un- 
trained household help dwindles to a 
unit beside the irresponsibilities of the 
thoughtless bride.” 


Discoveries by Our Observers &? Experimenters 


I was obliged not long ago to do all my 
housework for three weeks, and making due 
allowance for the fact that I was not used to 
it, the suffering I endured from tired and 
aching feet particularly must be felt to a 
degree by all women who do housework. 
I found a certain amount of rest from fre- 
quent changes of shoes, but working girls can 
seldom afford this luxury. A hot foot bath 
every night, with the addition of a little salt 
and a tablespoon of bay rum or a few drops of 
ammonia, will often give ease; but the magic 
preparation I finally hit upon was a mixture of 
the strongest solution of carbolic acid, camphor 
and ammonia; four ounces of the first to an 
ounce each of the other two. Stir into a foot 
bath in the proportion of one large spoonful of 
this liquid to every two quarts of hot water. 
It will give the greatest relief. We have 
dubbed it “the household lubricant,” for we 
are convinced that the state of the feet has far 
more to do with the temper than the state of 
the liver—poor scapegoat! Incidentally, I 
found an excellent treatment for chilblains and 
for the attacks of intolerable itching and burn- 
ing which are apt to follow the original trouble. 
Apply equal parts of kerosene and turpentine 
freely. Someone told me that an infallible 
cure for chilblains is the wearing on the bare 
feet a pair of rubber overshoes for one night, 


and we have one youthful member of our flock 
who is hankering for his first chilblains, that 
he may have the joy of testing the efficacy of 
this novel prescription.—B. P. 


# When I went down to the “shore cottage” I 
was to use one summer, I found the teakettle, 
pots, gem pan, etc, a bed of rust. I tried every- 
thing I had ever heard of to make them clean 
enough for use, but with very poor success. 
One of the “natives” assured me that I needn't 
worry—her things were often so, and all I need 
do was to grease them thoroughly, set them on 
the stove and let it burn off, which I proceeded 
to do, and my utensils were soon as good as 
new.—Annie Bruce. 


¥ When sweet milk has just been brought 
from the cow and is warm it will keep sweet 
much longer if you scald the vessel you mean 
to pour it in so as not to change the tempera- 
ture readily—Mrs W. Anderson. 


#1 had eaten sliced cucumbers for years in 
the customary manner until I noticed an epi- 
cure dressing the dish with sugar, followed 
by a very little prime cider vinegar. They are 
delicious this way—far tastier and more health- 
ful than with pepper, salt and _ vinegar. 
Another novel way is to remove the skin, then 
cut lengthwise into quarters or eighths, and 
serve, to be eaten with salt like celery. The 
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freshness, flavor and crisp character of the 
cucumber are much better than when sliced 
in the ordinary way.—C. M. H. 


#A novelty seen recently at a luncheon was 
chicken mayonnaise served in a ring of ham 
jelly. The former was prepared in the usual 
way, with one-third diced celery, and two 
cupfuls were piled in the hollow of the ring 
after it was turned out on the platter, the jelly 
resting in a bed of watercress. To make the 
jelly, whip half a pint of thick cream till quite 
stiff, and stir in a cup of strong aspic jelly, 
cool but not set, and add the contents of a small 
jar of potted ham. Whip all together thor- 
oughly, add a few drops of carmine to give a 
pink tint, and pack in a ring mold. Set in a 
cold place for two hours.—Mrs W. H. Martin. 


@A few drops of paregoric in water will 
attract all the ants on the premises. Put it 
into a shallow dish, and the ants will fall into 
it. Half a cupful was gathered in one night at 
our house.—M. T. R. 


Each member of a certain family adopts 
some dainty device which is easily worked 
and has all of his or her clothing distinguished 
by it. All of the devices can be chosen among 
the floral kingdom, one member of the family 
taking the rose, one the daisy, one the violet, 
one the carnation and so on. To embroider a 
wee flower less than an inch long is the work 
of a moment. It can be done in white or 
in colors according to the fancy of the wearer. 
Other easy emblems are stars, crescents, trees, 
coronets, fleurs-de-lis, diamonds, hearts, et 
cetera—Mary D. 


The hostess had drawn fifty collars to be 
embroidered. Each was numbered and placed 
in a numbered envelope with floss to be worked. 
She also had a large round box representing 
a standing collar with a necktie around 
it. In this box all envelopes were placed and 
passed. The guests each took one and speedily 
set at work on scallop only, for one hour. Dur- 
ing this time frappe was twice passed. At the 
signal given all needles were unthreaded and 
collars returned to the box were again passed. 
Envelopes and floss were retained by each, as 
the collars were to be theirs. The two expert 
judges returned with four prizes: First, collar 
and cuffs; second, moire painted collar and 
tie; third, silk stock collar painted; fourth, 
collar button box made of collar and tie with 
painted top. After the awarding of the prizes 
the collars were returned to correspondingly 
numbered envelopes as a gift from the hostess, 


and refreshments were passed. The afternoon, 
with interspersed song and chat, passed too 
soon. The invitations read as follows: “It will 
be very good of you to participate in an infor- 
mal collar bee in honor of the Misses B—— of 
L——, Saturday afternoon, promptly at 3 
o'clock. Needles, thimbles and scissors will 
be necessary. RS V P.”—Della Downing. 


# A clever arrangement seen at a boy’s birth- 
day party was little silk flags of all nations set 
here and there through the length of the table. 
The flags were thrust by their pointed sticks 
in raw potatoes, which had been cut in halves 
and were put flat side down on the table. The 
potatoes were painted a dark red and rested 
on tiny red lace paper mats such as can be 
bought cheaply from any caterer. The little 
flags, too, are very inexpensive and are sold at 
any large shop.—M. W. H. 


During the summer months when my coal 
range is idle, I use the following device for 
obtaining hot water. From the ceiling of my 
bathroom, over the gas jet, I have fastened a 
chain ending with a hook. On this I hang a 
common two-gallon pail. When I take my 
little ones up to bed I light the gas and by the 
time they are undressed I have enough warm 
water to bathe their hands, faces and feet, with- 
out consuming any extra gas.—Mrs Warwick. 


In preparing strawberries for canning last 
season I crushed the fruit thoroughly in the pre- 
serving kettle and cooked it, watching closely, 
and stirring, as the mass will easily scorch. 
It is helpful to have bricks on top of the stove 
upon which to place the kettle when the fruit 
is once heated that it may cook down a little, 
slowly. When the fruit was thoroughly scalded 
it was measured, and for three measures 
of fruit one and one-half measures of granu- 
lated sugar were added. It was then left upon 
the stove just long enough to thoroughly 
dissolve the sugar and bring it to proper heat 
to can, and immediately filled into cans. I 
filled the neck of the can to the depth of an 
eighth of an inch or more, poured hot paraffine 
into the grooves of the cover and tightened 
down upon the rings. Treating strawberries 
in this way preserves the color and does not 
impair the flavor as when the fruit is cooked 
after the sugar is added. I find that goose- 
berries are much better treated in the same 
manner, the only difference being that goose- 
berries must be treated to a small portion of 
water to cook them, and rather more sugar is 
needed to make them palatable for some. Long 
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cooking in the sugar impairs both color and 
flavor. It is better to take this care rather than 
lose valuable fruit. Some persons have 
thought that it was the fault of the sugar used 
that their fruit spoiled and have entertained a 
prejudice against beet sugar. I think that in 
all such cases it would be found to be the fault 
of the covers and rings.—J. S. Upton. 


¥ Shampoo day, for two little girls with long 
curly hair, was robbed of its terrors by being 
lifted into the realm of make-believe. A card 
pinned on the bathroom door read, ““Mrs Job- 
son Jones, Shampoo Parlor.” Mother, as Mrs 
Jobson Jones, was mysteriously and rattlingly 
busy behind the closed door, with basins and 
water aad towels and chairs till the ‘“‘appoint- 
ment” hour came round, and the patients 
knocked. One was seated in the waiting room 
with a magazine to look at while the other went 
through the regular detail of public shampoo, 
with appropriate conversation. It was inevit- 
able that five dolls should follow, but their 
cases were short. Mrs Jobson Jones took 
down her sign and went out of business with a 
sigh of great satisfaction. No one was cross.— 


L. S. 


gm The cake at a green and white wedding was 
an immense clover leaf with a bow of white 
satin ribbon at the stem. To bake this cake at 
home make a pasteboard box in clover leaf 
shape without the stem. The stem being smaller 
bakes before the larger part of the cake and is 
added just before icing. Grease the box well 
and pour in the batter. When the cake is cold 
tear the paper from it. Color the icing just 
before putting on the cake; it may require two 
or three coats before the right shade is obtained. 
—‘‘Mab.” 


¥ Mosquitoes have been eradicated from 
Havana by drainage of damp places, removal 
of receptacles for standing water, and by freely 
pouring kerosene oil upon any water that 
otherwise might be a breeding place for the 
pest. Adult mosquitoes in rooms or buildings 
were destroyed by formaldehyde or by the 
fumes of burning sulphur or burning pyreth- 
rum powder. This warfare has destroyed all 
kinds of mosquitoes, especially the stegomyia 
mosquito, that is the sole agent by which 
yellow fever is transmitted. In consequence, 
this dread disease has also been stamped out, 
Havana not having had a case of yellow fever 
since September last. Since it has been dem- 
onstrated that another kind of mosquito, very 
common in this country, transmits malaria, and 


that other diseases may be carried by these 
pests, it behooves everyone to join in a grand 
war of extermination against the mosquito by 
the simple means that have accomplished such 
wonders at Havana. In many places in this 
country, such a campaign was waged last year, 
with an astonishing decrease of the mosquito 
pest. 


My neighbor’s ingenious husband has the 
faculty of providing many useful household 
contrivances. Last summer their broad, old- 
fashioned porch held a unique piazza seat, 
which looked quite at home in the hall during 
the winter. The simple illustration shows it 


7? ? 


so plainly that anyone of average mechanical 
ability could make one. My neighbor’s was 
of oak, rubbed down smooth with sandpaper 
and well varnished. Last summer the cushion 
and curtain were of flowered denim, and in the 
winter figured velour was substituted. The 
shelf holds a few interesting periodicals and 
usually, when on the porch, my lady’s sewing 
basket with a dainty bit of needlework to catch 
up at odd moments.—Sada Ballard. 


# Frequently a waitress or other housemaid 
satisfactory in every other respect becomes 
objectionable through lack of adequate per- 
sonal cleanliness. This is often true in warm 
weather of colored girls, although their white 
sisters of the same class may almost as 
seriously offend. One mistress has solved the 
problem for all time and all maids. She keeps 
on the washstand in the maids’ room a bottle 
of sweet spirits of niter, using always for the 
purpose a discarded tooth wash bottle with its 
screwed on and perforated metal end. A few 
drops of this in the washing water is a sure 
and absolute preventive of perspiration odors. 
A little tact secures its use, this mistress hav- 
ing a similar bottle in the family bathroom and 
on her own toilet stand, which makes it easy to 
intimate that its use is universally necessary. 
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The expense is trifling, the bottle is kept sup- 
plied and the result is always satisfactory.— 
A. M. 


While on my way to one of the famous 
Canadian springs I passed miles and miles of 
red clover fields whose blossoms make most 
delightful pillows, which a dignitary in the 
Roman Catholic church told me were specially 
soothing to nervous headache sufferers. Ex- 
perience has proved that fir balsam is more 
desirable than pine leaves for pillows. Balsam 
should be cut when the three new tips are 
from two to three inches long, kept in a 
very hot place, frequently stirred, about an 
hour. The more rapid the drying process the 
more permanent the resinous odor or fra- 
grance.—Lillian Wright. 


> “Making over” a pudding in the March num- 
ber of Goop HousEKEEPING reminded me of an 
experience of my own in “making over” a cake. 
I wanted to make an especially good fruit cake, 
and put in raisins, currants and citron most 
generously. It was a very rainy day and I 
thought no one would be likely to come in and 
interrupt my cake making, but unfortunately 
the fire would not burn, and the moderate oven 
became a cold one long before the cake was 
baked. Of course it didn’t rise properly and 
wasn’t done in the middle. I put it in the 
closet, not knowing what to do with it and 
not liking to throw it away. Several days later, 
unexpected company came and it occurred to 
me to make a pudding of that forlorn cake. I 
cut off a thick slice, crumbled it up, put it in 
a baking dish, beat one egg and added milk as 


I would to a bread pudding, served it with a 
hard sauce, and my friends pronounced it 
delicious and asked how I made it. I kept it 
for several months in a tin box, using it as 
needed.—Edith S. M. 


# We had an ice chest that we liked. It was 
built for us and held four hundred pounds of 
ice, with proportionate shelving. We found it 
more economical to have this filled full than to 
have a small amount, and it was some comfort 
not to have a man at the side door bringing in 
ice every morning, with its usual accompani- 
ments of water, mud, etc.—Mrs C. F. B. W. 


#A friend who has a country house was in 
despair over a plague of ants. She traced them 
to a window, the sill of which was on a level 
with the ground, and hit upon this original 
way of exterminating the pests. She arranged 
a piece of wire netting in a semicircle before 
the window and fastened the ends to the house; 
she then captured several toads and put them 
inside the netting and kept them in “durance 
vile” while their services were needed. I told 
this to another friend, who successfully tried 
the same tactics. In the latter case the trouble 
was in an area window, so the prison walls 
were already built. The prisoners seemed to 
enjoy the situation—B. P. 


A bright, motherly woman in one of our 
eastern cities, who was about to close her 
fine home for the summer, bethought her of 
several independent young women, all of 
them college graduates and self-supporting, 
who must spend the summer in stuffy offices 
and still more stuffy lodgings. To these she 
went with a simple business proposition. For 
the rental of their uncomfortable little rooms 
she would turn over to them her handsome 
home. She explained that she would rather 
keep the house open in this way than to close 
it. She felt that her house and its furnishings 
would suffer less from the careful use they 
would receive than from the usual two months 
of disuse and lack of sunshine and fresh air. 
The young women jumped at the offer. They 
pooled interests, got their breakfasts and 
suppers, and divided the housework. Oh, the 
luxury of those wide, cool halls, the beautifully 
appointed bathrooms, the book-filled library, the 
big drawing rooms, the piano, the pleasant 
chambers, the dainty linen and table appoint- 
ments! Some of the young women had been 
accustomed to just such homes in the past. 
When the mistress returned in the fall she 
found her house awaiting her in perfect order, 
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just as she had stepped out of it. She had 
done a kindly, thoughtful deed in a way which 
could be accepted gratefully and without a 
sense of patronage. In another city the owner 
of a handsome home, who spends his summer 
in the White mountains, but wanted his serv- 
ants employed and his horses exercised, of- 
fered the house to an aunt, courteously extend- 
ing to her the privilege of entertaining. She 
invited a sister, a nurse, to spend the summer 
with. her. For the past two summers a 
Brooklyn family instead of closing and bur- 
glar proofing their house have given the use 
of it in summer to a middle-aged couple who 
board.—Waldo. 


In case of a sudden leak, when, as usual, it 
is impossible to get a plumber quickly, turn off 
the water, then mix some common yellow soap 
and whiting with enough water to make a 
thick paste and stop up the leak yourself. It 
will do temporarily as well as solder, providing 
you turn the water on again rather slowly, as 
a sudden rush might force it out. I have used 
this on two occasions and it lasted until the 
plumber came—half a day afterward.—Annie 
Bruce. 


gA good way to spoil strawberries for those 
who insist upon painting the lily, is to select 
very large ones, dip in slightly beaten egg, 
roll in finely crushed macaroons, then in fritter 
batter, and fry. Roll once more in powdered 
sugar before serving.—B. P. 


gAt a recent paper wedding anniversary 
the window curtains, portieres, lamp shades 
and table covers were all of paper in a 
warm rose pink. The gentlemen guests re- 
ceived buttonhole bouquets of paper flowers 
that were most realistic; favors for the ladies 
were tiny baskets made by crocheting rolled 
strips of white crepe paper; these were filled 
with violets. Over the damask tablecloth was 
laid a second one of white crepe paper, the 
neatly joined seams hidden by trailing lengths 
of smilax. The plates were of white pasteboard 
with painted edges. Cups for sherbets, ices, 
lobster newburg and charlotte russes were of 
white paper set in a nest of crepe paper made 
into the semblance of a rose, tulip or chrys- 
anthemum. Little boat-shaped dishes for bon- 
bons, salted almonds or peanuts were made by 
crocheting fine twisted ropes of paper.—A. C. 
¥ How to keep perishable food, such as berries 
and cooked meats, fresh and good from Satur- 
day to Monday’s dinner, was often a puzzle to 
me until I had an inspiration. My berries I 
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carefully cull over, putting the good ones back 
in the box they came in and wrap it in paraffine 
paper, as I also do the dishes containing cooked 
meats and so on. Now my milk and cream 
are not impregnated with foreign flavoring nor 
are the other things spoiled by the cold damp- 
ness of their storage place. I tried my ex- 
periment first with some strawberries. They 
kept fresh and good thirty-six hours and did not 
impart any flavor whatever to the cream I 
placed near them.—Mrs T. C. Cummings. 


A new and lovely idea in house decora- 
tion consists of having the ceiling painted to 
represent the blue dome of heaven, while, in 
the frieze, jut upward roofs of houses, tree 
tops, towers and belfries, adding to the al 
fresco effect. This decoration is especially ap- 
propriate for dining room. With an al fresco 
ceiling one dines out of doors every day 
in the year, and meets the restful blue at every 
turn of the eye. By the skill of the painter 
the diner looks out upon any city of the world 
—the rounded domes of Constantinople, the 
quaint roofs of Flemish towns, the pagodas of 
China, the palms of the tropics—Mary D. 


My square oak dining table is too small to 
use for a family of three without a leaf and 
larger than need be with a leaf. To split the 
leaf, I summoned a carpenter to my aid. He 
cut the oak board in half, fitting pegs and 
holes where they were necessary, and now my 
table is like a sum in fractions—one-half, one 
and one-half, two and one-half, etc—Annabel 
Lee, 
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Ethel’s Afternoon Tea 


THEL loved school nearly as well as any 

little girl does, only sometimes she wished 
—just a little, you know—that Saturday and 
Sunday could come twice a week instead of 
once. Then she wished—just a little bit too— 
that she could be 


the day the little girl grew sick; now she could 
sit up and look outdoors and it was lovely and 
green. She could smell roses and honeysuckle 
when the windows were open, and hear chil- 
dren laughing and shouting in the street. 

“Dear, dear, 


sick for two or 
three weeks. It 
would be so 
lovely to sit up 
in bed with a 
pretty pink flan- 
nel jacket on 
and have people 
call to bring 
flowers and nice 
jellies. Mamma 
would read sto- 
ries to her then 
and show her 
beautiful pictures, 
and instead of 
the oatmeal and 
soups she dis- 


dear!” sighed 
Ethel, while a 
few tears tum- 
bled down her 
cheeks; “how I 
do wish I was 
well! Could I 
get up, mamma, 
if I didn’t have a 
collapse?” 

relapse,” 
said mamma, 
laughing, “just 
be patient a week 
more, sweetness, 
then you can be 
lifted out on the 
piazza for a little 


liked she would 
have dainty bits 
of chicken and 
cunning little puddings and oranges. Besides, 
if she were sick she would not have to run 
errands, or wipe dishes, or wheel baby’s car- 
riage, or do lots of things she sometimes hated 
to do. 

One morning Ethel woke up feeling queer 
and hot and sore, and when the doctor came 
he said she had rheumatic fever. It wasn’t 
any fun. There were four long weeks of feel- 
ing awful and taking horrible medicine and 
lying perfectly still; then she began to be the 
least bit better. She did not care now as much 
as she thought she would about sitting up in 
bed and having people call and listening to 
mamma’s stories. Instead she was longing to 
be outdoors. The trees were beginning to bud 


“MRS JONES, MR SMITH AND MRS BROWN” 


while and pretty 
soon you'll be all 
well.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Ethel, “but it is so long 
to wait!” 

That afternoon when Ethel waked up from 
a little nap her mamma dressed her and al- 
lowed her to sit up for an hour in a big chair. 

Pretty soon there came a loud ting-a-ling at 
the door bell. She heard mamma open the 
door and laugh, then there came such a gig- 
gling and tiptoeing and whispering on the 
stairs that Ethel could hardly stay still; she 
wanted to know what was going to happen. 
A knock came to her bedroom door, a nice 
polite little knock, and Ethel called, “Come in.” 

“Here are some callers for you, dear,” said 
her mamma, “Mrs Jones and Mr Smith and 
Mrs Brown.” 
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How Ethel did stare! Her callers were 
very tiny people, but they were dressed in such 
wonderful big clothes. Mrs Jones woreva long 
black gown that trailed all over the floor, a 
black coat and a beautiful hat with a veil. She 
had a long boa about her neck and she had kid 
gloves on her hands. Mrs Brown was quite 
as elegantly dressed, and Mr Smith wore a 
big coat which came to his feet and a brown 
derby hat just like the one that belonged to 
Ethel’s papa. He had on very large kid gloves 
and carried an umbrella which was taller than 
he was. 

Ethel burst out laughing. They were not 
Mrs Brown and Mrs Jones and Mr Smith at 
all; they were her three little cousins who 
lived across the street. They did not act like 
her little cousins, however. They shook hands 
quite gravely and sat down. Mrs Brown and 
Mrs Jones had a great deal of trouble hold- 
ing their gowns up so they would not fall over 
them, and Mr Smith had a terrible time’ to 
keep his head from disappearing in his brown 
derby. 

They sat and talked just as mamma’s visitors 
did, about Cousin Helen’s little young rabbits 
and Cousin Ned’s chickens and the new baby 
at Uncle Jim’s. Then in came mamma with a 
big tray which held the copper tea kettle and 
the dearest little pink and white cakes and 
Ethel’s blue tea set. The tray was set beside 
Ethel’s chair. 

“You are the hostess to-day,” said mamma, 
“so you must pour tea.” 

It was not tea, it was delightful sweet choco- 
late, and there was real whipped cream to put on 
top. What a lovely time they did have, such a 
good time that Ethel did not mind a bit after 
the good-byes had been said, to have her 
mamma undress her and put her to bed. 


. My CHILpren are very fond of what they 
call an individual omelet and as it makes a 


change and is so easy to prepare, I think per- . 


haps some other mother would like it. For 
four people I take five well-beaten eggs and 
six tablespoons of milk, a little salt. Pour into 
a very hot buttered spider. As soon as set, 
cut in quarters and turn each over. When 
browned, roll each quarter up like a tiny 
omelet.—Annie Bruce. 


Everyone knows that salt should be eaten 
with nuts to insure their easy digestion, but 
I find that very few know that salt should be 
served with the “cheese and pippin” course.— 
Emma Paddock Telford. 


The Garden 


By Lypra 


I have a lovely garden plot; 
It’s big and square, 

And lots and lots and lots of seeds 
I've planted there. 


My garden will be gay, I know, 
I take such care. 

I dig my seeds up every day 
To get the air. 


I've planted ’most a thousand peas, 
So sweet, you know; 

It’s hard to take good care of these 
And make them grow. 


I love to see them when they puff 
Like my balloon. 

I love to see the little roots 
Come out so soon. 


There'll be a sunflower so tall, 
And pansies, too, 

And sturshians to climb on the wall, 
And larkspur blue. 


But many, many seeds I ‘glect, 
They are so small, 

And these poor little seeds I ’spect 
Won't grow at all. 


INEXPENSIVE and durable picture books for 
the little ones may be made from paper cam- 
bric in bright colors. One-half yard will make 
a book with eight good sized leaves. Pink the 
edges of the leaves and bind the back with 
ribbon. The colored plates in fashion maga- 
zines, advertisements, etc, will furnish very 
attractive pictures; the latter should be cut 
out on the outline and securely pasted upon the 
cambric leaves. The making of the books will 
be an agreeable pastime for the older children. 
—C. L. 
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Starting Aright 


The Young Matrons Discuss the Training of a 
Husband 


The Young Matrons hold a meeting every 
Wednesday morning. Their study is Man, 
Collectively, Individually, Critically. The ex- 
periences one might overhear there are some- 
times funny, sometimes pathetic, occasionally 
they are awakening. It would make good read- 
ing to relate what I heard behind the scenes the 
other day. 

“T believe,” said one young wife, “in keep- 
ing Dick as attentive to me as he was in’ our 
courtship days. He thought then it was per- 
fect bliss to wrap a cape around me, tuck my 
sleeves into a jacket or carry a bundle. He 
would tramp miles, if necessary, through the 
worst storms to take me home, and he was 
happy at any time to escort me anywhere I 
wished to go. I had seen so many husbands 
ready to pay small gentlemanly attentions to 
other women than their wives that I deter- 
mined Dick should not lapse into such bad 
habits, just because we were married. During 
our honeymoon he was still the most attentive 
lover; there was no necessity for demanding 
small courtesies. After we got settled down 


The 
Bridal 
Pair 

in Their 


New Home 


to housekeeping and it began to dawn on him 
that a wife is a practical, useful human being, 
not an angel or a creature to be set up and 
worshiped, I saw a tendency in him to fall 
away from his old habits. He would allow me 
to struggle into a coat the best way I could; 
he did not think of taking my arm when we 
climbed a hill; if I dropped anything I had to 
stoop for it myself; he would allow me to walk 
beside him, carrying anything from a box 4 
stationery to a bag of doughnuts. 

“A few months after our wedding these oid 
married habits were beginning to settle down 
on him, so I resolved to pull him up. I don’t 
think he noticed where I began the revolution. 
I would go down town afternoons just to have 
him walk back with me, and every time I 
bought something to have Dick carry. He 
growled at first, wanted to know why I didn’t 
have the grocer and dry goods men deliver 
their stuff. There was almost rebellion one 
day when I made him shoulder a long feather 
duster. He finally agreed sulkily that if I didn’t 
mind walking with a man who looked like 
a feather duster peddler, he guessed he could 
stand it. Now I have him trained so he would 
take home a bag of chicken feed if I ordered 
x” 
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“I don’t quite agree with you,” said one of 
the young matrons ;“‘I should wish my husband 
to have a certain dignity that would lift him 
above the abilities of a fetch and carry spaniel.” 

“One has to adopt strong measures to have 
good results, said the first woman. “Dick had 
lapsed so it took months to get him back into 
training. I never allow his good habits to 
rust. I send him upstairs or down, often for 
a thing I do not need. I go out to spend an 
evening somewhere alone, even when I care 
little about going, just to make Dick remember 
it is his duty to come after me. He sent a car- 
riage one night when I was at my sister’s and 
telephoned that he was too tired to come him- 
self. I sent the carriage back empty and 
stayed with my sister all night. There are 
other masculine eccentricities I look after 
sharply. I allow Dick one evening a week at 
his club. He keeps within a certain sum for 
cigars. I do not permit him to smoke in the 
house. He never glances at a newspaper at the 
breakfast table. And about twice a week I 
serve things for dinner that he does not like.” 

“I should say your husband was in a fair 
way to becoming a henpecked nonentity,” 
said one of the matrons. There was a caustic 
tone in her voice. 

Dick’s wife was a good natured little crea- 
ture. “Bless you, no!” she said. “He would 
resent such an imputation as much as I would. 
He is simply well trained.” 

“TI believe in doing everything a wife possibly 
can to make home comfortable, happy and rest- 
ful for her husband when he returns from his 
day’s work,” said the other woman. “I do not 
ask any needless services from him. I take into 
consideration the toil and worries of the day’s 
business. I never intrude little household 
troubles on him. He has carte blanche to 
smoke wherever and whenever he pleases. 
Sometimes he goes to the club three nights a 
week. He may not go again one evening in 
three weeks. I should never dream of asking 
him to come after me anywhere when a car- 
riage or street car would bring me home with 
equal safety. If he is weary and wishes a quiet 
evening with a book or his papers I feel it is 
his due. I realize my husband is a busy man with 
hundreds of business anxieties to meet from 
which we women are shielded. He does not 
like to bring bundles home, so I do my shop- 
ping or marketing early enough in the day to 
haye goods delivered when I need them. If I 
trust my husband with bundles he generally 
leaves them in the street car.” 


MR NEWLY WED, THE OFFICE TYRANT, WHOSE 
EMPLOYEES TREMBLE AT HIS FROWN 


“IT suppose you brush his overcoat and black 
his boots and brush up his cigar ashes?” said 
the other little matron. The sarcasm was in 
her voice now. 

“T do all of them occasionally. My husband 
cannot afford a valet. He leaves for his office 
at 8 o’clock and does not come home till 6. 
A woman has many hours a day to attend to 
the small details of her own wardrobe. A man 
has practically no time at all. My husband 
likes to have his clothes nice, but if all the 
brushing, pressing, cleansing and small bits of 
mending had to go to the tailor or cleaner, it 
would take quite an item out of the family in- 
come. I learned a lesson in steering clear of 
what we women call the ‘English wife’s servil- 


IF ONLY THOSE EMPLOYEES COULD SEE HIM IN 
HIS HOME 
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ity, from seeing how my _ mother-in-law 
worked. She was born, brought up and mar- 
ried in England. She does wait hand and foot 
on her husband and sons. Every morning be- 
fore a soul in the house is up she blacks the 
boots of every man in the family, not with a 
clean little sponge at the end of a wire but with 
brushes and nasty sticky blacking. I draw the 
line at that work. She waits on her family at 
the table and does not get a bite herself till 
everything is cold. She shovels snow, runs a 
furnace, tugs hods of coal upstairs and hods 
of ashes down, and generally makes a slave of 
herself. It is not wholly because she is Eng- 
lish; it is the woman’s make-up. She would do 
the same thing if she were American. I had 
seen enough of their home life to make me 
dread the prospect of marrying one of her sons. 
My husband and I had a long honest talk on 
the subject before we were married. My hus- 
band has common sense and that respect for a 
woman which saves him from expecting her to 
do unwomanly work. When there is heavy work 
to do in our house, he does it, or hires some- 
body to do it when he cannot attend to it him- 
self. In my turn I hesitate at doing nothing 
which lies inside a woman's capabilities. 
Home-keeping and home-making are co-opera- 
tive effort. But I draw the line at one thing; I 
never require services of my husband which 
have no reason except to show outsiders he is 
completely under my thumb. My own self- 
respect would keep me, I believe, from ever 
henpecking my husband.” 


Hints on Furnishing 
By R. Darrow 


The first furnishings may be provided for a 
very small amount, and the little house may 
be made to look very cozy and attractive if 
good taste and judgment are brought into play. 
If nothing more expensive may be considered, 
let the entire house be covered with matting of 
the best quality the purse will allow. For 
cconomical reasons this should be all of one 
kind, for when it begins to show wear, one 
breadth may be substituted for another. As 
the purse will permit, the mattings may be 
covered with rugs, one at a time being pur- 
chased and moved around as new ones are 
substituted. 

Begin with the kitchen furnishings. The 
first job might be homemade rugs. Go over 
all your scrap bags and select clean pieces of 


cotton and woolen goods. Cut these into strips 
and neatly sew them and have them woven 
into breadths for the kitchen. Next purchase 
such cooking utensils as are necessary, being 
careful to get them of moderate size. Tubs, 
pails, brooms and brushes must be included, a 
kitchen table and two chairs; these, with a good 
clock, will not cost over twenty-five dollars. 

Select enameled beds of three-quarter size, 
as they are cleanly and attractive in appearance. 
Get, if possible, good hair mattresses; this is 
economy in the long run. A hair mattress will 
last a lifetime, and may be made over when 
necessary for three or five dollars. A roomy 
bureau for each room and a couple of chairs 
are all that are necessary at the start; other 
articles may be added as required. A com- 
fortable couch is desirable, one of wicker giving 
good service and being not so expensive as an 
upholstered couch. A sewing machine is a 
good investment at the very start. It will save 
many dollars in doing your own sewing and 
the household linens. 

Before a dollar is spent it is well to make 
a tour of the shops, make your selections and 
see what may be afforded. Let all purchases 
be guided by quality rather than quantity. 
A refrigerator must be selected with judgment. 
There is a great amount of waste in a refrig- 
erator of poor quality. There are many labor- 
saving articles that will pay for themselves in 
the long run, such as a wringer, a gas stove, 
a carpet sweeper, a soft brush with a long 
handle for the matting, and various other 
articles. Be sure the necessities are purchased 
before parlor furniture is even so much as 
contemplated. If pictures are purchased, 
choose good copies of fine paintings, refined 
etchings or photographs. Pretty covers for 
tables, bureaus and sideboard are easily made 
for little money, plain hand work is preferable 
to an abundance of gaudy machine embroidery. 
If curtains are to be considered, make them at 
home of good material. Consider every pur- 
chase carefully and select only those articles 
that will wear well. 


Why 
By A. A. L. 


And now you ask, Why do I love you? 
Can you not understand that tig because 
ou are you? and nat because you're true. 
Or Oot. or strong, or will not hear applause ? 
But you yourself and the soul that God has 
given you. 
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The Practical Bride’s Linen Chest 


With Side Remarks Upon the Servants’ 
Quarters 


By K. E. 


Looking ahead to the wedding day, the prac- 
tical young woman anticipates a few gifts, at 
least, but whatever may come, she means to 
have in her linen chest some things which she 
is confident no one will think of presenting. 
Two necessities deeply concern the prospective 
bride, the trousseau and the linen chest; and 
the most frivolous of-all brides takes as much 
pleasure in contemplating her store of house- 
hold linen as in fingering negligees and lace 
trimmed underwear. 

Thrifty housewives have fallen in the way 
of watching linen sales at all seasons, and by 
picking up a desirable piece here and there, 
keep their stock well replenished. The cus- 
tom has passed on to the unmarried, and maids 
are as eager as matrons in the economy of 
housefurnishing. If a young woman has pur- 
sued the habit, even desultorily, she is happy 
to find, after the marriage proposal has been 
accepted, affairs settled and the time arrived 
in which to think of the trousseau, that she has 
a few possessions which make an excellent 
start for the linen chest. There comes another 
period in the woman’s life when her fingers 
are employed at dainty needlework and her 
heart is filled with secret hope and love. That 
time of expectation may be more sacred, but 
the girl who is filling her linen chest toward 
that blissful experience of a home of her own 
is joyously happy the day long. 

There are three elements of the forthcoming 
home to consider in furnishing the linen chest, 
the two who make the home counting as one, 
the servant, and the kitchen. Beginning at the 
bottom of her list and supplying where others 
often do not give a thought, she makes a sen- 
sible outlay for kitchen uses. That done she 
may devote all the time she chooses to sup- 
plying other departments. She can go to a 
linen shop and in a few moments lay in all 
the made towels and rollers she will need. She 
will find anything she may require, from a 
doily to a bedspread and from dusters to lace 
curtains. The cost may be actually less than 
should she pay for the labor of making, but 
if she prefers her own handiwork and means 
to do the hemming and stitching, she may save 
enough on half a dozen cup towels to buy at 
least one roller. The linen shop offers every- 


thing in the way of household furnishing, ready 
for use. The demand for ready-made house 
linen has grown out of the need for haste 
resulting from quick marriages and hurriedly 
set-up establishments, until not hotels only but 
many luxurious homes are furnished with 
store-hemmed towels. Supplying liberally, not 
extravagantly, for her kitchen she therefore 
provides one dozen cup towels, one dozen glass 
towels, one-half dozen rollers, one dozen 
cheesecloth dusters. She hems half a dozen 
dishcloths of the softest coarse material she 
can find, only regretting she has not old cup 
towels she can recall for the purpose. She 
makes a bag of ticking with a drawstring, 
adds half a dozen tick-covered holders, three 
cotton cloth rubbers and beeswax sticks, and 
calls it her ironing bag. She makes another 
bag of ticking for clothespins and half a dozen 
unbleached muslin or canton flannel bags to 
fit over the broom for sweeping wood floors. 

When these are all made and marked with a 
small initial, her eye rests approvingly on the 
assorted piles, and when she has laid them 
away in the linen chest, she turns with a clear 
conscience to the provision of bed and table 
linen. Her first care is the servants’ room, 
for much the same reason as she consulted the 
kitchen needs before the dining room. 

She has had a common sense training in 
her mother’s house, has been a useful member 
of the family as opportunity presented, has 
had her course in the cooking school, has 
dabbled in domestic science, and out of her 
own small experience has acquired a reason- 
able fitness for the new sphere she is to enter. 
She knows something of housekeeping trials 
and difficulty with servants, she is aware some- 
thing should be done to better existing condi- 
tions, and feels that because the mistress is 
the better educated woman of the two, and 
the better equipped, it is her part to take the 
first step toward betterment. She begins by 
thinking of her possible servant as a human 
being, endowed like herself with wants, desires 
and physical needs. She grants that because 
of training and station in life her own sense of 
appreciation may be finer than that of the 
kitchen girl, but the other’s body is in propor- 
tion no less susceptible to fatigue and no less 
in need of time for repair. The mistress must 
have rest, privacy and the means to secure 
cleanliness, why a servant any less? Philan- 
thropic workers of a decade ago would be 
surprised in their inspection of a modern 
working girls’ home, like those existing in 
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western cities as well as New York and Bos- 
ton. They would quickly note how the sleep- 
ing rooms are provided with single iron beds 
or cots, rather than double beds, and with a 
folding screen where there is no closet, how 
particular attention is paid to the bath and 
toilet room, and how the regulations for moral 
well-being are based on physical comfort. If 
a new home is to be built, she stipulates that 
the servants’ quarters shall not be slighted. 
They shall consist of a dining room, be it ever 
so small, a bathroom and a commodious sleep- 
ing room. If she could have it she would 
like a sleeping room for each servant, but she 
does not insist upon that, only there must be 
some place that can be utilized as a servants’ 
dining room and sitting room combined. The 
clerk leaves the shop at the close of her day’s 
work, the factory girl her loom or bench. 
Why should not the house girl have another 
room than the kitchen, which is the workshop 


. of her labor, where she may eat and entertain 
her friends? 


The servants’ bath is a necessity, the ven- 


tilated and well lighted chambers a hygienic- 


requirement. Single beds are insisted upon, 
if two are to occupy a room, also a folding 
screen, no matter how simple in design. 

Having considered these problems, which 
are a digression from the linen chest, the bride 
adds to her store of housefurnishings an equip- 
ment for the servants’ quarters, half a dozen 
sheets, half a dozen pillow slips, one pair of 
blankets, one honeycomb spread, one dozen 
towels, two tablecloths, half a dozen napkins. 
They are not necessarily of fine material, but 
they are made with care or purchased with 
judgment, and are legibly marked. They are 
her concession to the half of her household 
and she hopes for good results. 

The pleasantest part of filling the linen chest 
is reserved till the last, and to select sheets, 
pillow slips, towels, tablecloths and napkins 
is the final happy task. 


Our First Home 
By M. V. 


We had about one thousand dollars with 
which to set up housekeeping, and made the 
common mistake of thinking we must have 
everything at once, that whatever place we 
called “home” must be completely furnished, 
consequently a flat was hurriedly found and 
the task of furnishing it to our tastes com- 
pleted almost as soon as it was begun. Labor- 
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ing under the impression that we must buy 
quickly, without looking about at all, this is 
the way it was done: ‘“Here’s a chair.” “We 
need a chair.” “Do you fancy this chair?” 
“Yes, rather. What's the price of this chair?” 
“Nineteen dollars.” ‘Very well, we'll take 
it.” Another at fourteen dollars, another at 
thirty-three, a sofa at sixty, and so on, until 
over six hundred of our precious one thou- 
sand dollars was expended. To-day we have 
just five pieces of furniture in condition. Our 
mistake lay in buying too much that was not 
well built. Our present opinion is that three 
or four solid pieces warranted to last through- 
out this generation and mayhap hand down to 
one’s far-off descendants, are to be chosen un- 
hesitatingly in preference to a whole load of 
flimsy, gilded, brocaded and tufted effects. 
The question of carpets was quickly dealt 
with. We preferred rugs, they would be so 
easily adjusted at all times, especially when we 
came to moving (we haven’t come to that yet). 


The Wedding Book 


I took several sheets of heavy cardboard and 
had them bound in covers of wood, upon which 
I burned and painted in conventional design 
my husband’s initials and my own and the date 
of our wedding, surrounding the whole with 
clusters of lilies. Upon one page of the “wed- 
ding book” were our photographs, taken imme- 
diately after the ceremony, and upon succeed- 
ing pages those of the bridesmaids and others 
of the wedding party, including that of the 
rector who performed the ceremony, and pho- 
tographs of the exterior and interior of the 
church. The final picture was that of the new 
home. Around the photographs I painted 
sprays of the various flowers used in decorat- 
ing the church and house. Finally came a 
water color sketch of the going-away gown and 
various samples of materials used in the trous- 
seau, which are already interesting in showing 
the changes of fashion, though but a few years 
have elapsed since they were the mode. The 
collection closed with a list of the gifts and 
donors, and autographs of the wedding party. 


I THINK from my experience a wife should 
understand her husband’s business situation 
thoroughly; it makes her more economical and 
competent. In case of his death she is not so 
helpless, or a prey to the unscrupulous.—J. Y. 
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The Furnishing of the Kitchen 


(See Illustrations on Page 467) 


There is no satisfaction in attempting 
to cook a meal without the proper utensils; 
it is not compensation enough to know that the 
sitting room has a cozy corner piled with pil- 
lows or that there are Arabian lace curtains 
in the parlor. 

A well stocked kitchen does not cost much 
if the money is discreetly spent. By ‘“dis- 
creetly” I mean various things; buying every- 
thing at a responsible house, knowing exactly 
what it necessary, and purchasing neither 
more nor less. It would be useless to spend 
money on utensils large enough to do the 
cooking for six people when there are only 
two in the family, and equally foolish to buy 
pot and pans specially designed for ‘old maid 
housekeeping.” Here is a list of kitchen 
“needfuls” compiled expressly for the young 
folks just beginning housekeeping: 

TIN AND STEEL WARE AGATE WARE 


Round tin pan....... $0.10 | Quart saucepan with 
Biscuit cutter ... « $o.25 
Doughnut cutter -05| 2-quart saucepan with 


uart measure .. 
lour sifter .. -10| 3-quart saucepan with 
Large grater .. 80] Soup -55 
Wire broiler ........ -10| Pint saucepan with 
Nutmeg grater ...... -05 
Set skewers ........ e2§| Coffee pot .......... -50 
-25 
~ Baking sheet ........ -25 $2.25 
3 bread pans......... -30| EARTHEN AND GLASSWARE 
2-quart yellow bowl.. .15 
4 small earthen bowls .20 
“os 2 oval pudding dishes .20 
Flour dredger 105 cake mixing 
Soap dish ...... 
Large egg beater.... .20 Flour bucket ........ $o.10 
Omelet pan ........ “10| Molding board ...... +20 
.20| Rolling pin ......... +10 
Frying basket ...... -10| Wooden mixing spoon .10 
Vegetable knife . Small scrubbing brush 
Bread knife 125 for vegetables..... -10 
Wire fork .. 105 Large scrubbing brush .12 
Wire whisk ..... . we Towel rack ......... +10 
Extension soup strain- Blacking brush ...... +10 
Cream whip ........ Mop -10 
Meat chopper ....... 1.25 
Small strainer ...... -10 $1.27 
ee .05 LINEN 
Potato ricer ........ -25|6 dish towels ....... $0.60 
-10| 6 glass towels ....... -60 
Dish pan of heavy tin .50 —_— 
-60 $1.25 
$13.70 


There are scores of small things which may 
not be so fine in finish as more expensive uten- 
sils, but which will wear well, such as small 
bowls at five cents, soap dishes, rolling pin, 
cake tins, etc. One thing for which a good 
price should be paid is an egg beater. Ten 


cent egg beaters are a snare and delusion; pay 
at least double that amount, and it will last you 
twice as long. It is a good idea to have two 
egg beaters, one so frequently wants both in 
cake making when the yolks and whites have 
to be beaten separately. Two measuring cups 
also are almost a necessity, for every recipe 
calls for wet and dry ingredients. The glass 
measuring cup is the best; its contents can be 
seen distinctly; besides, the tin cup is apt to 
corrode when vinegar or lemon juice is poured 
into it. Dripping pan and rack have not been 
included here because so many young couples 
setting up housekeeping to-day choose a gas 
stove for cooking and water heating purposes. 
A gas stove is accompanied by a large roasting 
pan and rack. Although it adds somewhat to 
the “utensil” list, if possible purchase air-tight 
receptacles for ail sorts of pantry supplies, 
one can never attain tidy, clean shelves where 
groceries stand about in paper bags. The best 
thing possible for keeping stores, and almost 
the cheapest, are glass jars, such as are used 
for canning fruit ; two-quart, one-quart and one- 
pint size. For bulky stores such as lemon peel, 
a few of the wide-mouthed jars, into which 
one can put the hand, are very handy. One can 
generally find, at a crockery or house-furnish- 
ing store, if seconds are called for, all the fruit 
jars necessary at a very low price. They 
may be useless for canning because of some 
small defect that prevents their being air- 
tight, but they are excellently fitted for holding 
dry stores. Their chief commendation is that 
you can see their contents without opening 
boxes or canisters, which unless labeled are 
very unhandy. 


A Whist Club Cook Book 
By A.C. S. 


An artistic little cook book decorated in pen 
and ink drawings with cover of water color 
paper tied with dainty white satin ribbons, 
was shown among the wedding gifts of one 
of the fair young brides of a western city. The 
recipient was a popular member of a whist 
club of twelve young ladies. Each friend 
contributed her choicest recipe, which the artist 
of the group, in her exquisite penmanship, 
transcribed into the little volume, heading each 
with an apt quotation, or a bit of timely verse. 
Round about, in and out, were bees, butter- 
flies and flowers, done with a daintiness rarely 
excelled. 
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Affection’s Offering 


By PEeNTON GRAFTON 


That is what they should be. Happy the 
bride whose wedding gifts are prompted by 
love only, and are the visible token of heartfelt 
interest in the new life that opens before her. 
Each token thus acquires a value far beyond 
its rating in the market place, and, through 
the gifts, the circle of friends may have its 
part in making of the new home a bit of 
paradise. May the time be hastened when mo- 
tives of worldly wisdom, obligation or the 
necessity for meeting greedy expectations shall 
cease to have their part in the dictation of the 
wedding gift. 

There are diverse opinions regarding the ad- 
visability of displaying the treasures that are 
the immediate harvest of the wedding invita- 
tions. While the practice prevailed of retaining 
the cards with the gifts, the custom was 
provocative of heart-burning, invidious com- 
parisons and mortification. 

Now, however, a more delicate sense of the 
fitness of things has banished the telltale card, 
and though there is room for much speculation, 
the personal element is abolished and the 
guests are free to enjoy the gifts untroubled by 
the speech of people. Certainly the exhibition 
of the gifts affords much unmixed pleasure, 
and, presumably for this reason, the custom is 
deeply rooted, the departures from it being 
few. 

It is seldom that the bride has leisure or 
strength to spare for the arrangement of the 
room in which the gifts are to be displayed, 
and it is customary to delegate that pleasant 
task to some intimate friend, who either takes 
the entire charge or has the general oversight. 
So much of the beauty of the gifts depends 
upon the artistic arrangement that only one 
who possesses unusual taste and a quick eye 
for effect should be delegated to the delightful 
privilege. The probable number of gifts 
should also be taken into account in allotting a 
room for their accommodation. A small num- 
ber in a large room or a confusion of huddled 
treasures in a small room is equally ineffective. 
If in the former case, only a spacious room is 
available, a portion of the space should be cut 
off by screens for the accommodation of the 
gifts, with careful regard for ample passage 
room, while sofas and comfortable chairs con- 
vert the remainder of the room into a pleasant 
resting place. If a small room must accom- 
modate an overplus of gifts, everything but the 
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necessary tables must be removed and what- 
ever can appropriately be hung on the walls be 
thus disposed of to relieve the tables. The wise 
woman will take the precaution to prepare her 
room in ample time, so that the first gifts may 
find their place awaiting them. As the presents 
crowd in, the arrangement will be constantly 
varied until each article finds its most appro- 
priate position. The tables should be covered 
with some regard for uniformity. Occasion- 
ally brides use their dainty embroidered table 
linen for the purpose, but white cheesecloth, 
artistically draped, or even white crepe paper, 
with its edges frilled, is fully as effective. 
Delicate colors may be substituted, but white, 
as a background for cut glass, gold and silver 
and rare bric-a-brac, is perhaps preferable, and, 
if color is desired, it may be introduced in 
other ways. 

At a recent wedding where the color scheme 
was yellow and white, the wall paper being an 
ineffective background for the pictures and em- 
broideries, yellow cheesecloth was nailed in 
shallow plaits to thin laths and lightly tacked 
into place beneath the picture molding in such 
a manner as to conceal the support, the folds 
of cheesecloth falling loosely to the base- 
board, where they were cut off. By artificial 
light the strong yellow was softened to a 
beautiful tint, against which the pictures, casts” 
and laces showed to the best advantage. Pink 
or pale green cheesecloth would also be charm- 
ing, while white cheesecloth, with garlands of 
green and one or more jars of flowers of a 
single variety and shade, would be in excel- 
lent taste. The garlands of green on walls and 
tables may be used with a color, but the addi- 
tion of flowers is needless and the effect would 
not compensate for the expense except when 
pale green is used as a background. Should 
there be many gifts of cut glass—that favorite 
choice of irresolute friends—the handsome 
pieces may be grouped upon one table, leaving 
sufficient space to show the form and cutting 
freely. By all means relieve the effect of 
sameness by the addition of a few choice 
articles in gold and silver, a certain formality 
without stiffness being observed. 

Circumstances must largely decide regarding 
the classification of gifts, though in general a 
diversity of articles on each table is more pleas- 
ing. When friends have combined in the 
choice of flat silver with a view to providing 
the bride with a complete set, the knives, forks 
and varied spoons should be grouped togethe: 
—again avoiding stiffness in the arrangement. 
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If a tea table or a writing desk be among the 
gifts, articles appropriate to their ultimate use 
should find their proper place. Cumbersome 
sets of china should be represented by single 
articles. Bric-a-brac of decided tints and Bo- 
hemian, Venetian or other colored glass, 
should be moved from place to place until the 
position of utmost value in the decorative 
scheme is found. Of course a word of warn- 
ing with regard to clashing colors is needless. 
Except when space elsewhere cannot be af- 
forded them, books are more liable to meet 
with proper appreciation if scattered about 
than when collected in dignified rows; the 
books of a set, however, should not be sepa- 
rated.. The hanging of pictures, with careful 
regard to light, size and hight, should not be 
neglected but should be delayed until toward 
the last, lest changes be necessitated by tardy 
arrivals. Articles of unique interest by reason 
of their history, rarity or foreign origin are re- 
garded with greater pleasure if brief mention 
of the fact be clearly written on a card and at- 
tached to the gift. 

Each gift, as it arrives, should be recorded 
in a book kept specially for the purpose, with 
the name and address of the giver, before it 
finds its place. Tissue paper, excelsior and 
boxes should be carefully preserved. It is a 
wise precaution to write the name of the gift 
on the card of the giver and place it in the 
box, thus rendering the process of packing the 
gifts a comparatively simple matter and avoid- 
ing the wearisome process of selecting the right 
box from a towering pile of pasteboard of 
every size and shape. This suggestion is urged 
as the result of much fatigue and vexation of 
spirit. 

Just a few words to the givers of gifts. Be- 
cause your token be small, do not despise it if 
a lack of worldly goods restricts the generous 
heart. If your friendship has meant anything 
to the bride, that gauges her appreciation of 
the gift. The humblest trifle, presented with 
a wealth of love, outweighs the costliest treas- 
ure in her estimation—if she be worthy of your 
affection. Do not be tempted to exceed wisdom 
in the effort to match your offering to those of 
wealthier guests; it will hold a sting of pain 
for the recipient at thought of the self-denial 
it entails. Consult the taste and the future cir- 
cumstances of the young couple in your choice. 


Money is not essential to happiness, but 
happy people usually have enough.—Conan 
Doyle. 


The Gift Display 
By Marie Moran 


A recent bride chose an artistic method of 
displaying her wedding gifts. There was a 
small room on the first floor at the end of the 
hall. All the furniture was taken out, and here 
she arranged her gifts most attractively. The 
pictures, which are such popular wedding pres- 
ents, were grouped on the walls, and a cozy 
corner made by the window with a pillow- 
heaped divan, a tabouret holding a large fern, 
and a charming little table, all ready for after- 
noon tea, set with tea equipage, bonbon dishes 
and a vase of carnations. In the opposite cor- 
ner, on a cabinet, were the bric-a-brac and 
books. Photographs of the bride and groom 
had been slipped in the photograph frames, 
the pitchers, vases and punchbowl filled with 
flowers—in fact everything had been done to 
give the effect of a daintily furnished room, 
rather than a mere ostentatious display. The 
result was particularly pleasing to the givers 
of the gifts; they saw how each gift added to 
or completed an effect. Small articles that 
would have been extinguished by their more 
costly neighbors in a mere marshaling of pres- 
ents on tables, took on an air of importance 
by seeming to be necessary to give the finish- 
ing touch to some decorative scheme. “This 
gives me the idea I have long beer wanting,” 
remarked a girl friend who was going to be 
married soon herself; “I have always thought 
the usual display of wedding gifts looked like 
a sale in a shop after stock taking.”” Of course 
there were some presents that could be used 
neither in furnishing the room nor in its deco- 
ration, such as cases of silver spoons, forks, 
etc, toilet silver, fancy pincushions, etc. These 
were arranged zs attractively as possible on 
small tables with vases of flowers. The pretty 
house linen was all in a chest that had a 
quaint German motto burned upon the lid, and 
wreaths of roses, myrtle and ivy, the emblems 
of love and marriage, upon the panels. This 
chest was the gift of an artist friend, and the 
neatly piled up linen tied with white ribbons 
that it held rejoiced the hearts of the matrons 
as they peeped in it. Of course, the bride's 
own personal belongings have no place in a 
display of wedding gifts; they are shown only 
to intimate friends. 
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Nest Building 


If the new home is to be in a flat or rented 
fiouse, get carpets or mattings of one pattern, 
rather than different for each 
room. The effect is better and the 
advantages in refitting great. The 
same is true of draperies. In such 
homes large, heavy pieces of fur- 
niture are often a burden. Iron 
or brass beds are the most desir- 
able, with the best mattresses one can 
afford. We made a mistake in getting too 
small a range, because our first kitchen was 
so tiny. When we went into a house piped 
for hot water, our range was too small for a 
water front. It is wise to purchase the best 
and most solid, well made dining table and 
chairs that one’s purse will allow. A selection 
of pieces from a stock pattern, of the best 
quality of semi-porcelain, makes the most use- 
ful foundation for one’s stock of dishes. In 
a large store a pattern is kept in stock five 
years or more. A soft green, not yellowish 
in tone, harmonizes with most of the dainty, 
fancy china one may have.—M. M. A-A. 


A friend issuing invitations for a tea in 
honor of a bride-elect, asked each one to bring 
her favorite recipe, signed with her name. She 
stated the size of the paper to be used. After 
these were read they were tied with ribbons 
into a book for which an artistic cover had 
been prepared, and the bride had a cook book 
that was almost priceless for its associations. 
Another bride-elect was treated to a handker- 
chief shower just at the close of the tea, each 
friend contributing a dainty handkerchief.— 
Lily Manker Allen. 


I will tell you of one of my wedding gifts. 
It was from a dear bachelor friend of my hus- 
band, a plush table cover, medium blue in color, 
with huge bouquets embroidered on its cor- 
ners, and deep silk fringe; handsome, but that 
shade of blue always made me shiver. My 
heart sank, for I knew it must be in evidence 
or there would be injured feelings, so I placed 
it on a table in the parlor, and suffered in 
silence. It has colored my whole married life, 
so to speak, for everything else had to be 
bought to match it. It has worn beautifully, 
and escaped all accidents. I have many times 
longed to gladden the hearts of church fair 
committees with it, but dared not; after several 
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years’ sacrifice on the altar of friendship, I 
have moved it from parlor prominence to the 
hall; from there it goes upstairs, then I feel 
escape will be at hand. It is safer for bach- 
clors to stick to silver spoons, or ask sisterly 
advice on wedding gifts—Jeannette Young. 


Fine table linen makes an acceptable gift 
for people in all circumstances. I wonder it is 
used so little. Wedding cake in tiny boxes 
tied with ribbon makes a pretty souvenir, 
placed on a little table by the front door in 
charge of a maid. As the guests pass out they 
receive a box.—J. Y. 


At a home wedding, the table was set in 
the shape of a fan, and the bride’s cake was 
another fan, iced all over to resemble point 
lace, with a bouquet of orange blossoms in 
icing where the sticks joined. It was exceed- 
ingly pretty. Short lengths of white satin 
ribbon came through the icing all around the 
fan’s outer edge. The ring, the dime, darning 
needle and thimble were made fast to some of 
the ribbons. Instead of cutting, each girl 
pulled a ribbon; if she drew a blank well and 
good; if she happened to lay hold on a 
freighted length she had to accept her fate. 
There were no sticky fingers or soiled gloves, 
as is sure to occur in cutting the cake, if it is 
as rich as it becomes a bride’s cake to be. I 
would suggest that the whole arrangement 
and decorations be made to represent fans, 
also a souvenir be provided for each guest in 
the shape of a fan——Mrs Celia Davis. 


Fine table linen, towels and counterpanes are 
acceptable gifts to new housekeepers. Pieces 
of furniture are doubtful unless the giver 
knows well just what will be harmonious and 
welcome. If well chosen and suitable they 
may be most welcome. A cedar chest would 
be a great treasure to many a new housewife 
in a rented house with few chests and closets. 
Ask the bridesmaid for hints, if you do not 
feel free to ask the bride-elect what she would 
like. Several of my most treasured gifts came 
from friends who asked me to suggest things 
I would like. Many a girl loves beautiful 
things in china, glass, linen, pictures or em- 
broideries, who has had neither time nor means 
to prepare them for her new home. Give 
things a little finer than the young people could 
get for themselves, but not so fine as to be out 
of place with their circumstances.—M. M. A-A. 


Hospitality as a Fine Art 


Versus Trying to Live Up to Somebody Else’s 
Standard 


By ALice KATHARINE FALLOwS 


“They make you feel so thoroughly com- 
fortable and at home,” was the enthusiastic 
comment of a guest after an elaborate dinner 
given by a charming woman and her husband 
who had gained both wealth and distinction 
in his career. 

“Yes,” answered an old friend of the family, 
“and when they began housekeeping in a 
three-rooni flat and helped out their chairs 
with cracker boxes and washed forks between 
courses, they had a trick of making their guests 
just as happy over cold roast beef and boiled 
potatoes as they did last night over a sixteen- 
course dinner.” 

That is really the perfection of hospitality,— 
to supersede time, place and circumstance with 
a welcome. But oh! how many counterfeits 
masquerade under its name for the undoing of 
guests! There is the mock modesty of the 
apologetic hostess who gives the best she has 
and then politely picks flaws in it. An hour 
with her is worse than a fencing bout, and the 
guest, after a series of enforced compliments, 
departs with adjectives exhausted and temper 
worn thin. 

Then who does not know the overanxious- 
ness of the poor Martha who rose at 5 in the 
morning, cooked, cleaned, scrubbed and gar- 
nished for her evening guests, till she was so 
“plumb beat out” she had to go to bed with 
a sick headache and leave her guests to amuse 
themselves? Hostesses usually manage to stop 
this side of such a disaster, but more than one 
evening has lost the sparkle and lightness it 
might have had, because the ultra-particular 
hostess, after polishing everything from the 
grand piano to the last after-dinner coffee 
spoon in preparation, had not an ounce of 
energy left for the occasion itself. 


With the June weddings making a multi- 
tude of new social centers inevitable, one 
wishes that each bride might be presented with 
rules for hospitality, as she is with a cook 


book. It might save so many social mistakes: 
and discomforts, if she had “well tried” recipes . 


for social occasions, as she has for muffins and 
plum pudding. To a girl who has been shielded 
from care in her father’s house, all her life, 


the responsibilities of a home of her own seem; 
very serious, the social duties with the rest.. 
She must meet strange issues and problems.. 
Perhaps she must adjust herself to a simpler: 


scale of things, and the bride is an exceptional 
young woman who can do it all without some 
difficult moments. 

One girl who lived in luxurious style at 
home married a poor young man with pros- 
pects, and set up housekeeping in a tiny band- 
box at the top of an apartment house. The new 
couple, well equipped with friends, received 
many invitations and accepted them with 
alacrity, until it dawned upon the girl that 
they could not be entertained forever without 
entertaining themselves. Then she sat down 
in the midst of her modest Lares and Penates 
and considered. An hour later one of her 
older and wiser friends found her there with 
her problem. 

“You know how hospitable I am,” explained 
the bride, “I simply love to entertain. But 
what can we do? There’s Mrs De Peyster, 
who took us to a box party and had a supper 
afterward that might have satisfied even 
Cleopatra’s extravagant soul, and Dorothy 
Milne gave me a luncheon worth John’s salary 
for a month, and a dozen other people have 
done things for us. I can’t entertain on that 
scale. I’m simply out of it.” 

“But why?” asked her friend. 

“Why?” echoed the girl indignantly. ‘Do 
you think I’d entertain my friends in this little 
peanut of a place? Sponge cake and popcorn 
would be just about within ovr means. It’s. 
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absurd. I’d be ashamed to have those people 
come inside the door.” 

Her friend shook her head. ‘My child,” she 
said, “it isn’t hospitality you have, it’s pride. 
You haven’t learned to make your own stand- 
ard yet. You're trying to live up to some- 
body else’s. Give what you can afford, and 
if your friends of the seven-fork luncheon 
don’t like it, they aren’t the friends you want.” 

“Trying to live up to somebody else’s stand- 
ard” is really the root of most social trouble, 
and when it is abandoned, hospitality has a 
chance. Then it is that the hostess, caught 
with tumbled hair in a shirt waist, after a late 
afternoon baking, greets her most fashionable 
acquaintance without embarrassment, makes 
afternoon tea for her, cuts a freshly made cake 
and sends her away in a glow of friendliness. 

The world is rather conventional and society 
is even more so, but hospitality is the anti- 
dote. Society, with all due respect to an 
ancient and venerable institution, be it said, is 
rather a commercial organization. Its end and 
aim is to incur social obligations and pay them 
up. One good turn deserves another and the 
battledoor and_ shuttlecock of invitation 
between the debtors keeps the social ball mov- 
ing. The principle is right, the application 
excellent. No one but a thoroughly selfish 
person would wish to take all and give noth- 
ing. But hospitality is something beyond. It 
is a kind of social altruism, which entertains 
without hope of payment or reward, for the 
mere joy of giving a fellow creature pleasure. 
The spirit of hospitality it is that keeps society 
from growing sordid and mercenary. Blended 
of social kindliness and unselfishness, it treats 
its neighbor as itself. Blessed are the dis- 
ciples of hospitality. They do not keep it for 
formal functions and state occasions. Along 
the little byways of everyday life it is ready 
for the shy ones in a group, the lonely ones 
in a city, the unhappy ones wherever they 
may be. 

It is worth acquiring, oh brides of June,— 
this art of hospitality. Go to that, friend who 
has a welcome for you on a sudsy Monday 
as well as a leisure Saturday, afternoon, and 
if you learn her secret and practice it, not 
only will you be a little center of joy for your 
whole circle but your fame as hostess will go 
abroad among your friends and beyond them. 


You were gentleman and lady before you 
were husband and wife. Don’t forget it.— 
Conan Doyle. 
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A Bridesmaids’ Tes 


By Marjorie Marcu 


Fashion dictates that the bride shall give 
some gift to hér bridesmaids. The groom 
often gives a farewell dinner to his ushers the 
night before the wedding; why not forestall 
their good time by giving a bridesmaids’ tea in 
the afternoon? It can be made ‘still more 
charming, an introduction to the wedding day, 
as it were, by the sending out of a few dainty 
notes by the bride herself to the one that is 
sure to obey her demands and to his friends, 
asking them to drop in for a cup of tea at 5 
o'clock. Then for a few moments toward the 
end of the afternoon the bridesmaids and 
ushers can both pay homage to the queen of 
the morrow and to one another. 

If the house is to be decorated the next day 
for the reception, it would of course be folly 
to have elaborate preparations; but great bowls 
of roses are simple in effect and require little 
arrangement. The present room can be ar- 
ranged to be open so that the bridesmaids and 
ushers may be the first to view the gifts. As 
the whole affair should be informal to be en- 
joyable, the bride should be dressed in simple 
white, a rose in her hair and a few roses at 
her belt. Her mother should help her receive 
the few guests, and when all have arrived the 
tea should be served. Tea, iced and hot, choco- 
late, salad sandwiches, ices and cakes are what 
the occasion demands. If the grounds about 
the house are accessible it is a pretty idea to 
have the tea spread on a table on the lawn. 
The most interesting feature of the afternoon 
to the bridesmaids will be the receiving of 
their gifts. A pin is a very usual gift, and 
these can be pinned to the ribbon bows that 
tie a bunch of swaying roses that are placed 
at each bridesmaid’s place. These bows of 
ribbon should be blue, for the bride must wear 
the traditional ‘something old, something new, 
something borrowed and something blue,” and 
the setting of the tea table can carry out the 
same symbolical idea very easily. A good deal 
of fun can be occasioned by the guessing which 
article on the tea table is the borrowed one. 
The whole afternoon will be in a way a quiet, 
pleasant way of saying good-bye to the maid 
who to-morrow will become a new self, so 
there is little to suggest in the way of enter- 
tainment. When a dozen people get together 


who are friends and have real feeling in their 
hearts, there will be no lack of spontaneous 
merriment, and if even that joy has its note of 
sadness, so much the better. 


The June Wedding 


As It Will Be Carried Out This Year in 
New York 


By Lestey E. Hace 


In the first place, let the June bride see to it 
that the invitations go out between two and 
three weeks before the wedding, for eighteen 
days is now the proper time, instead of four- 
teen, as has been so long the custom. The 
newest lettering is the pretty, stately old Eng- 
lish, but the old-fashioned simple script is 
always good form if one is conservative enough 
to prefer it. The name of the person to whom 
the invitation is sent should always be written 
in; it is no longer the thing to “request the 
honour of your presence” merely. This writing 
in of the name seems to make a more personal 
matter of the invitation, and suggests the sim- 
ple customs of old time, when the bride asked 
only her most intimate friends to be present 
at the most solemn occasion of her life. The 
modern theory of weddings is far enough 
removed from that idea, but the gracious sug- 
gestion of it in spite of the formality of the 
engraved invitation is certainly pleasant, and 
makes the invitation even more of a compli- 
ment to the guest. Of course the name is 
written in by a skilled penman, who makes 
it harmonize with the engraving, and some 
of the old English lettering is beautiful. 

The very newest form of words omits the 
names of bride and groom altogether from the 
invitation proper, and incioses the separate 
cards of the young people, engraved to corre- 
spond in style and size of script. This naturally 
makes the invitation shorter, and as_ under 
any circumstances the size of the sheet is 
always the same—six and a quarter by five and 
a quarter inches is the approved size—it gives 
a good effect of more compactness and wider 
margin. It is an innovation, but a very elegant 
one, pronounced absolutely correct by the 
proper authorities. 

There is a growing tendency where it is pos- 
sible toward country weddings. Those June 
brides who are so fortunate as to have summer 
homes within reasonable distance from the city 
find that the prettiest weddings are the out- 
of-door affairs, with big tent pavilions for 
dancing and refreshments; the fresh green 
foliage and the gorgeous flowering shrubs of 
June are the most effective background for 
the whiteness and daintiness of the bridal 
party and the gala gowns of the guests. 
Another beauty of such a wedding is that 
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there is little need for artificial decoration; 
what there is of it is skillfully subordinated 
to the natural setting of the scene, and the city 
bride strives for the same effect in her decora- 
tions. The tendency is toward simplicity 
instead of elaboration in the arrangements—to 
be sure, the simplicity is often elaborate, but it 
must not appear so. Daisies and growing 
things from the woods rather than the more 
stately palms and hothouse flowers are the 
proper thing this year. 

The same effects of studied daintiness and 
picturesqueness instead of elegance are shown 
again in the gowns for the brides and brides- 
maids of early summer. The old idea that one 
must be married in white satin is gone by; 
white satin is always beautiful and appropriate, 
but no longer necessary. There are some lovely 
gowns that suggest the Empire effects, and 
while satin may give the long lines better than 
any other material, the newest favorites are 
chiffons and soft fluffy fabrics that look like 
foam with their airy, diaphanous ruffles and 
lace. Under the trees on a sunny June day, 
or floating down the aisle of the church, or 
standing in front of a bank of daisies and 
ferns to receive her guests, a June bride can 
wear nothing more lovely or suitable than one 
of these dainty gowns. 

The summer weddings may well be calicd 
picture weddings, for not only will the brides- 
maids appear in picture hats, but even the bride 
is at liberty this year to wear a hat instead of 
a veil. It is of the most picturesque descrip- 
tion, of course, flower-laden, or a fascinating 
creation in chiffon, but the fact that it is 
allowed at all is an innovation that is distinc- 
tive of this year. The bridesmaids’ hats are 
usually of chiffon in soft pastel shades, and a 
pretty fashion is to have them tied down in 
poke-bonnet style, with big soft strings that 
knot under the chin a little to one side. With 
these go chiffon muffs to match, which are 
the gifts of the bride to her friends. The muffs 
take the place of flowers—even the bride is 
likely to carry a prayer book instead, though 
the shower bouquet is still good form, provided 
it is arranged with sufficient art to make it 
look absolutely artless. At one wedding lately 
the bride was unattended; at another the six 
bridesmaids were gowned in white, but with 
no other effort at similarity, which was a dis- 
tinctly new departure, and one that has not 
gained much favor. The fashion of having a 


matron-of-honor is still a popular one, and 
deservedly so. 


= 


A Beefsteak Luncheon 


As Prepared at the New England Cooking 
School of the Good Housekeeping Institute 


The menu at the New England cooking 
school at a recent lesson consisted of beefsteak 
a la Victor Hugo, cucumber and watercress 
salad, banana fritters with vanilla sauce and 
Victoria punch. 

“This beefsteak,” said Miss Downing, the 
principal, “is really nothing more nor less than 
a plain broiled beefsteak with its flavor en- 
hanced by sauce a la Victor Hugo, one of the 
richest sauces that can accompany a steak. 
Foliow this recipe: 

“Wipe a porterhouse steak, broil and serve 
with Victor Hugo sauce. Cook one-half tea- 
spoon finely chopped shallot in one tablespoon 
tarragon vinegar five minutes. Wash one- 
third cup butter and divide in thirds. Add one 
piece butter to mixture with yolks of two eggs, 
one teaspoon lemon juice and one teaspoon 
meat extract. Cook over hot water, stirring 
constantly ; as soon as the butter is melted, add 
second piece, then a third piece. When the 
mixture thickens add one-half teaspoon grated 
horse-radish. The time for broiling the steak 
depends of course on how you like it; if it is 
wished rare, five minutes over a hot fire or 
under the flame of a gas stove will cook it 
sufficiently, providing your steak is about as 
thick as this one, which is probably one inch 
in thickness. When you wish the steak well 
done, give it from six to eight minutes. 

“Do not begin to make the sauce until just 
before putting the steak to broil. It requires 
serving immediately to be at its best. The 
recipe calls for shallot, a vegetable which is 
not always to be found. It was not in the 
market to-day, so we will substitute onion, 
which has very much the same flavor. Tarra- 
gon vinegar is simply a strong white cider 
vinegar in which tarragon has been soaked 
to obtain the flavor. It comes in pint or quart 
bottles and can be obtained at any grocery. 

“The watercress and cucumber salad is a very 
simple and healthful salad for June. Clean 


thoroughly a bunch of cress, cutting away the 
roots, and shake dry. Cut a cucumber in fine 
slices, and arrange nicely in a bed of cress. 


Over all pour a simple French dressing made 
from four tablespoons of oil, two tablespoons 
of vinegar and a seasoning of salt and pepper. 

“For the fritters skin four bananas, scrape off 
all the fiber-like threads on the outside, cut them 
in halves lengthwise, then in halves crosswise. 
Sprinkle them with powdered sugar, half a 
tablespoon of lemon juice and three table- 
spoons of sherry. Let the bananas stand in 
this liquor thirty minutes. Make a batter 
from one cup of flour, a quarter of a teaspoon 
of salt, and gradually add two-thirds of a cup 
of milk, the yolks of two eggs beaten till thick, 
the whites of two eggs whipped stiff, and a 
tablespoon of olive oil. Drain the bananas 
quite dry from the sherry, then dip each piece 
in this batter, fry in deep fat and drain on 
brown paper. Sprinkle with powdered sugar, 
serve on a folded napkin. The vanilla sauce 
to accompany this dish is made from half a cup 
of sugar mixed with one and a half tablespoons 
of flour. Gradually pour on one cup of boiling 
water, stirring constantly. Boil for five min- 
utes, remove from the fire, add two tablespoons 
of butter and one tablespoon of vanilla. 

“Victoria punch may not appeal to the cooks 
who reject liquor in recipes, but you will find it 
a very delicious addition to a course dinner. 
Here is the recipe: 

“Make a syrup by boiling together two cups 
of sugar and three and one-half cups of water 
for ten minutes. When cold add half a cup 
of lemon juice and half a cup of orange juice, 
and the grated rind of two oranges. Freeze 
to as hard a mush as possible, then add one cup 
of angelica wine, one cup of cider and one and 
one-half tablespoons of gin. Continue the 
freezing till hard again. 

“When making any sherbet, frappe or chilled 
drink always boil the sugar and water together 
before using. It will be of a much finer, 
smoother consistency than if merely melted 
before required. Also, cool always before 
adding the flavor. If the orange or lemon 
were added to the syrup when just hot from 
the fire, the fruit flavor would take on a 
disagreeable bitterness. If you do not care for 
the flavor of the orange rind, strain it off 
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before freezing. I like the flavor of the rind; 
many people do, so to-day we will try leav- 
ing it in. Another hint as to a punch with a 
liquor flavor: I never put in the liquor until 
the fruit ice is frozen as solid as you can possi- 
bly make it. If the liquor were added to it at 
first you would have to turn the freezer crank 
for hours, then I doubt if it would ever freeze; 
alcohol, you know, will not freeze except at an 
extraordinarily low temperature.” 


The Best of Life 


By LanGpon BALLINGER 


With the birth of love all life seems good, 
Mayhap you will sleep less sound and long, 
Yet the day is filled with the lilt of a song, 

And you walk with a world-wide brotherhood. 


Winning a love? Still a better life. 
The pulse beats faster with hopes and fears, 
And the heart looks on to the happy years 
When she shall at last be won—and wife! 


But keeping a love! Ah! that is best. 
The doubting, wondering hope is past. 
Deep trust and truth have brought at last 
The perfect life of love and rest. 


Just How 


Little Difficulties Are Overcome at the New 
England Cooking School of the Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


Never allow cake to brown until it rises to 
its full hight, which ought to be about double 
its bulk. If it begins to brown while rising, 
either cool off the oven or put a sheet of paper 
over the top of it. 

Your cake will not stick if after buttering 
the tin you sprinkle it with flour. This treat- 
ment takes the place of a paper lining and is 
much easier to use. 

The usual proportions of a French dressing 
are one tablespoon of vinegar to three of oil, 
and seasoning of salt and pepper to taste. 

Use exactly opposite methods for removing 
food from hot and cold molds. When the 
mold contains ice cream, wrap a cloth about 
it wrung from hot water; when it contains 
a hot pudding, wring the cloth from cold 
water. 

You can make delicious cheese crackers at 
home. Cover delicate saltines with grated 
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cheese and set them in the oven to brown very 
delicately. They make an excellent accom- 
paniment to a salad. 

When vsing canned corn for corn oysters or 
fritters put it first through the meat chopper. 

The white of an egg, if you have not a whole 
egg, may be beaten slightly and used to dip 
food in which are to be fried croquettes, fish, 
cutlets, etc. If you use the yolk alone the 
result will be disastrous. 

When you have a saucer of cold beet pickles 
left which it seems hard to get rid of, chop 
them slightly, make a sauce from four table- 
spoons of vinegar, one tablespoon of brown 
sugar and one teaspoon of butter. Let it boil 
up, then add the beets and serve hot. 

If you happen to have a very small amount 
of cold spinach left over, chop it fine, reheat, 
adding some butter and seasoning if required, 
then serve it on diamonds of buttered toast 
garnished with rings of hard-boiled egg. 

Add a few tablespoons of hot water instead 
of milk to thin the eggs in an omelet; you will 
find the water makes it much more tender. 

When it is necessary to pour boiling water 
into a tumbler or glass cup put in a teaspoon 
first and there will be no danger of the glass 
cracking. 

Shake oysters gently all the time they are 
parboiling. 

Steamed rice is better than boiled rice for 
casseroles or dishes which require a_ rice 
lining; it clings better to the mold than if 
boiled. 

The proper proportion when making stock 
is two-thirds meat and one-third fat and bone. 
A little experience in marketing will teach 
you to pick out at a glance a well-proportioned 
soup bone. 

Whole fish should always be broiled on the 
flesh side first, then turned and broiled until 
brown and crisp on the skin side. 

Grease a broiler before using it for fish, 
oysters or anything which has no fat about it, 
else the food in the broiler will stick. 

You can tell when a fish is well broiled by 
its beginning to flake apart. You will also 
notice the flesh begins to separate from the 
backbone. 

When you wish to serve green vegetables 
and have them really green, let them cook with 
the cover off. 

Sometimes the tail and thin part of a fish 
will brown too hard or even burn in the bak- 
ing. Cover with buttered paper kept in place 
with toothpicks, 
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A Ten-Dollar Luncheon 
By A Hostess 


The luncheon here described was the result 
of some careful planning and extra work 
which justified itself in satisfactory results, 
The problem was to entertain ten guests at a 
cost of ten dollars, or less if possible. Now 
this was a problem of generous proportions, 
when the lavish methods of entertainment now 
in vogue are considered. There should be 
fruit, soup, meat, vegetables, a salad, a dessert, 
sweets and coffee. This menu was made out, 
using deep pink and green for the keynote of 
coloring and food, as far as possible: 


Grape fruit 
Asparagus soup Pulled bread 
Deviled lobster Brown bread Pickles 
Crown roast of lamb Green peas _—_ Olives 
Potato apples Radishes Rolls 
Tomato and lettuce salad Cheese straws 
Strawberry and vanilla ice cream 
Sponge cake 
Macaroons’ Stuffed dates Jelly drops 
Mint leaves 
Coffee 


The table was spread with a fine white hem- 
stitched linen cloth, with napkins to match. 
In the center lay a white embroidered center- 
piece, upon which stood a cut glass bowl con- 
taining pink roses, while a wreath of aspara- 
gus fern encircled the bowl, giving a pleasing 
touch of color to the table. Covers were 
placed for ten guests. At each plate an orange 
spoon, a soup spoon, two forks and two knives 
were arranged, the other necessary forks and 
spoons being placed when the salad and dessert 
courses were served. Too much silver over- 
crowds a table and is liable to become dis- 
arranged before the meal is over. 

As the luncheon was given in a house where 
one maid was employed, much of the prepara- 
tory work was done by mistress and maid on 
the day before the feast, including pulled bread, 
brown bread, rolls, mayonnaise, cake, cheese 
straws and dates. The grocer and marketman 
received strict orders to deliver their wares 
early on the appointed day. Soon after break- 
fast the table was set and all glass dishes 
and silver needed for the different courses 
were placed in the pantry and on the buffet. 

The grape fruit was cut in halves, all seeds 
removed and the pithy center cut out, then 
sugar was sprinkled over each fruit, which was 
set away in a cold room. Just before serving, 
three or four maraschino cherries and a spoon- 
ful of the cordial were added to each half. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Miss Parloa’s rule for asparagus soup was 
used: 

Cut the heads from two bunches of asparagus 
and cook them in boiling salted water twenty 
minutes. Cook the stalks with one sliced onion 
in one quart of boiling water twenty minutes. 
Rub all this through a strainer. Blend together 
in a saucepan two tablespoonfuls each of butter 
and flour, add gradually one quart of boiling 
milk and season with pepper and salt. Mix 
with the cooked asparagus and boil five 
minutes. Strain into tureen, add the asparagus 
heads and serve very hot. 

The pulled bread was prepared by taking a 
baker’s loaf of stale bread, cutting it in two, 
tearing out irregular pieces with a fork and 
browning them delicately in the oven. The 
deviled lobster was served in scallop shells, 
each resting on a nest of watercress and gar- 
nished with a lobster claw. This recipe by 
Mrs Lincoln was used: : 

Season one quart of lobster meat, cut into 
small pieces, with salt, cayenne and onion 
juice. Mix it with two cupfuls of white sauce. 
Fill the buttered shells, cover the tops with 
buttered crumbs, place in tins and bake until 
brown. 

Serve hot with cucumber pickles and brown 
bread sandwiches, made from bread one day 
old, which has been steamed in round baking 
powder tins. Thin slices are cut, buttered and 
pressed together in pairs, which are then cut in 
two. The sandwiches are kept in the refrig- 
erator until needed. The ingredients for the 
bread are one cupful each of corn meal, rye 
flour and graham flour, one teaspoonful each 
of soda and of salt, two cupfuls of sour milk, 
one cupful of molasses, and a small piece of 
soft butter. Fill buttered tins with the mix- 
ture and steam for one and one-half hours. 

The crown roast of lamb makes an attrac- 
tive meat course, and depends upon the 
butcher’s skill for its good looks. It is some- 
times called a Philadelphia roast, consisting of 
the cut used for French chops, trimmed and 
skewered together so as to.form a crown with 
the rib bones curving outward from the center 
and the meat at the bottom. In carving, all 
that is necessary is to cut one chop from its 
neighbor and serve a rib to each guest. This 
roast needs but a short time for cooking, per- 
haps fifteen to twenty minutes, just long 
enough to brown the fat and leave the meat 
pink and juicy. In serving, place it on a platter 
and heap hot green peas in the center and 
around it. 

The potato apples are in croquette shape, 
being made from one quart of hot mashed 
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potato, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of 
celery salt, a dash of pepper and a few drops 
of onion juice. Beat all together until very 
light. When slightly cooled add the stirred 
yolks of two eggs. Mix well, rub through a 
sieve, add two teaspoonfuls of chopped parsley, 
shape into balls, flatten slightly, make a de- 
pression on one surface to imitate the shape of 
an apple, dip in sifted crumbs, egg, and 
crumbs again and fry quickly in hot fat. Drain 
on crumpled brown paper, stick a clove in each 
apple to form a stem and serve with the crown 
roast. Olives and radishes in glass plates, with 
bits of cracked ice, and finger rolls, were passed 
with this course. 

The color scheme of pink and green was 
continued in the salad course, which consisted 
of tomato, scalded, peeled and chilled. If large, 
cut them in halves or slices; if small, serve 
them whole on nests of crisp lettuce leaves, 
with a spoonful of rich mayonnaise on each 
tomato. With the salad cheese straws were 
passed. These were made from rich pastry 
rolled very thin, covered with grated cheese 
and a dash of cayenne, folded over and cut in 
long narrow strips, then baked delicately in a 
quick oven. To serve, pile them log cabin 
fashion on a plate. 

The ice cream was ordered from a caterer, 
as time was lacking to prepare it at home on 
the day of the feast. The cost would have 
been lessened and the quality improved, if it 
had been homemade. It came in a melon 
shaped mold with a layer of vanilla and a cen- 
ter of strawberry fruit cream. The outside 
might have been of pistachio for the green 
color, but vanilla flavor seemed preferable with 
strawberry. The sponge cake, made the day 
before, was compounded as follows: 

Beat the yolks of five eggs, add one cupful 
of fine granulated sugar, one cupful of flour 
sifted with one-half teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, one teaspoonful of lemon juice, a speck 
of salt and lastly the beaten whites of five 
eggs. Bake in a round tin slightly buttered 
for about forty minutes. Mark and break into 
wedge shaped pieces. 

The macaroons were bought at the baker’s. 
The dates were stoned and filled with walnut 
meats, then rolled in granulated sugar. The 
bonbons—pink jelly gumdrops and green 
crystallized mint leaves—gave another touch of 
color to the dessert. As a finish, black coffee 
with cream and sugar was served. 

Enough money was left from her ten-dollar 
Lill to make a little present to the housemaid, 
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whose cordial co-operation had helped to make 
the luncheon a success. 

Level spoonfuls and cupfuls are meant in 
this article, unless “heaping” are specified. 


Again the Strawberry 
Br &..P. 


Last June I had such a beautiful time pre- 
serving strawberries, and “the fruit of my 
labors,” as well as my labor with the fruit, 
was so satisfactory that I venture to repeat a 
tale that has many times been told. I had 
never been successful in retaining the bouquet 
of these berries, so I began operations by being 
“fussy”’—the grocer said. I resolved to have 
flavor to start with, at least, and waited till 
I could get fresh native berries. I suppose they 
are all natives somewhere, but these which I 
procured grew within half a mile of my home 
and were ripe and high colored, firm and large, 
with but few small seeds. 

A basket of berries will weigh about a pound, 
but as I hulled them and picked out a few im- 
perfect ones, I found that fourteen baskets 
gave twelve full pounds. Carefully mix every 
pound with three-quarters as much granulated 
sugar, put each basketful into a bowl by itself 
and let stand long enough to moisten the sugar 
but not to soften the berries. Cook but one bas- 
ketful of the mixture in a kettle at a time, for 
a larger quantity crushes by its own weight. 
Pour two of the portions first prepared into 
two medium-sized granite saucepans and cook 
slowly until the berries are slightly softened; 
do not stir and break them, nor boil long 
enough to lose their shape; with a fork or 
wooden spoon you can push to the hottest part 
of the kettle the few that look hard. 

In the beginning jars must be thoroughly 
washed and new rubbers be scalded and ad- 
justed; the lids put into water and kept at 
boiling point. Each jar just before filling 
should be plunged into scalding water and be 
placed in a deep plate or dish containing hot 
water, to prevent breakage. A wide-mouthed 
funnel set in the can is a great convenience. 
With a small granite ladle dip the berries con- 
tained in one kettle into a pint can, fill the jar 
to overflowing with the juice, run a long spoon 
handle to the bottom of the jar and around 
the fruit to liberate any air bubbles, and fasten 
down a “boiled” top. 

I had twelve pint cans full, besides one of 
extra juice for sauces. The berries have kept 
perfectly (till opened) and resemble in appear- 
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A Ten-Dollar Luncheon 
By A Hostess 


The luncheon here described was the result 
of some careful planning and extra work 
which justified itself in satisfactory results, 
The problem was to entertain ten guests at a 
cost of ten dollars, or less if possible. Now 
this was a problem of generous proportions, 
when the lavish methods of entertainment now 
in vogue are considered. There should be 
fruit, soup, meat, vegetables, a salad, a dessert, 
sweets and coffee. This menu was made out, 
using deep pink and green for the keynote of 
coloring and food, as far as possible: 


Grape fruit 
Asparagus soup Pulled bread 


Deviled lobster Brown bread Pickles 
Crown roast of lamb Green peas Olives 
Potato apples Radishes Rolls 


Tomato end lettuce salad Cheese straws 
Strawberry and vanilla ice cream 
Sponge cake 
Stuffed dates 
Mint leaves 
Coffee 


Macaroons Jelly drops 


The table was spread with a fine white hem- 
stitched linen cloth, with napkins to match. 
In the center lay a white embroidered center- 
piece, upon which stood a cut glass bowl con- 
taining pink roses, while a wreath of aspara- 
gus fern encircled the bowl, giving a pleasing 
touch of color to the table. Covers were 
placed for ten guests. At each plate an orange 
spoon, a soup spoon, two forks and two knives 
were arranged, the other necessary forks and 
spoons being placed when the salad and dessert 
courses were served. Too much silver over- 
crowds a table and is liable to become dis- 
arranged before the meal is over. 

As the luncheon was given in a house where 
one maid was employed, much of the prepara- 
tory work was done by mistress and maid on 
the day before the feast, including pulled bread, 
brown bread, rolls, mayonnaise, cake, cheese 
straws and dates. The grocer and marketman 
received strict orders to deliver their wares 
early on the appointed day. Soon after break- 
fast the table was set and all glass dishes 
and silver needed for the different courses 
were placed in the pantry and on the buffet. 

The grape fruit was cut in halves, all seeds 
removed and the pithy center cut out, then 
sugar was sprinkled over each fruit, which was 
set away in a cold room. Just before serving, 
three or four maraschino cherries and a spoon- 
ful of the cordial were added to each half. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Miss Parloa’s rule for asparagus soup. was 
used: 

Cut the heads from two bunches of asparagus 
and cook them in boiling salted water twenty 
minutes. Cook the stalks with one sliced onion 
in one quart of boiling water twenty minutes. 
Rub all this through a strainer. Blend together 
in a saucepan two tablespoonfuls each of butter 
and flour, add gradually one quart of boiling 
milk and season with pepper and salt. Mix 
with the cooked asparagus and boil five 
minutes. Strain into tureen, add the asparagus 
heads and serve very hot. 

The pulled bread was prepared by taking a 
baker’s loaf of stale bread, cutting it in two, 
tearing out irregular pieces with a fork and 
browning them delicately in the oven. The 
deviled lobster was served in scallop shells, 
each resting on a nest of watercress and gar- 
nished with a lobster claw. This recipe by 
Mrs Lincoln was used: : 

Season one quart of lobster meat, cut into 
small pieces, with salt, cayenne and onion 
juice. Mix it with two cupfuls of white sauce. 
Fill the buttered shells, cover the tops with 
buttered crumbs, place in tins and bake until 
brown. 

Serve hot with cucumber pickles and brown 
bread sandwiches, made from bread one day 
old, which has been steamed in round baking 
powder tins. Thin slices are cut, buttered and 
pressed together in pairs, which are then cut in 
two. The sandwiches are kept in the refrig- 
erator until needed. The ingredients for the 
bread are one cupful each of corn meal, rye 
flour and graham flour, one teaspoonful each 
of soda and of salt, two cupfuls of sour milk, 
one cupful of molasses, and a small piece of 
soft butter. Fill buttered tins with the mix- 
ture and steam for one and one-half hours. 

The crown roast of lamb makes an attrac- 
tive meat course, and depends upon the 
butcher’s skill for its good looks. It is some- 
times called a Philadelphia roast, consisting of 
the cut used for French chops, trimmed and 
skewered together so as to form a crown with 
the rib bones curving outward from the center 
and the meat at the bottom. In carving, all 
that is necessary is to cut one chop from its 
neighbor and serve a rib to each guest. This 
roast needs but a short time for cooking, per- 
haps fifteen to twenty minutes, just long 
enough to brown the fat and leave the meat 
pink and juicy. In serving, place it on a platter 
and heap hot green peas in the center and 
around it. 

The potato apples are in croquette shape, 
being made from one quart of hot mashed 
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potato, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of 
celery salt, a dash of pepper and a few drops 
of onion juice. Beat all together until very 
light. When slightly cooled add the stirred 
yolks of two eggs. Mix well, rub through a 
sieve, add two teaspoonfuls of chopped parsley, 
shape into balls, flatten slightly, make a de- 
pression on one surface to imitate the shape of 
an apple, dip in sifted crumbs, egg, and 
crumbs again and fry quickly in hot fat. Drain 
on crumpled brown paper, stick a clove in each 
apple to form a stem and serve with the crown 
roast. Olives and radishes in glass plates, with 
bits of cracked ice, and finger rolls, were passed 
with this course. 

The color scheme of pink and green was 
continued in the salad course, which consisted 
of tomato, scalded, peeled and chilled. If large, 
cut them in halves or slices; if small, serve 
them whole on nests of crisp lettuce leaves, 
with a spoonful of rich mayonnaise on each 
tomato. With the salad cheese straws were 
passed. These were made from rich pastry 
rolled very thin, covered with grated cheese 
and a dash of cayenne, folded over and cut in 
long narrow strips, then baked delicately in a 
quick oven. To serve, pile them log cabin 
fashion on a plate. 

The ice cream was ordered from a caterer, 
as time was lacking to prepare it at home on 
the day of the feast. The cost would have 
been lessened and the quality improved, if it 
had been homemade. It came in a melon 
shaped mold with a layer of vanilla and a cen- 
ter of strawberry fruit cream. The outside 
might have been of pistachio for the green 
color, but vanilla flavor seemed preferable with 
strawberry. The sponge cake, made the day 
before, was compounded as follows: 

Beat the yolks of five eggs, add one cupful 
of fine granulated sugar, one cupful of flour 
sifted with one-half teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, one teaspoonful of lemon juice, a speck 
of salt and lastly the beaten whites of five 
eggs. Bake in a round tin slightly buttered 
for about forty minutes. Mark and break into 
wedge shaped pieces. 

The macaroons were bought at the baker’s. 
The dates were stoned and filled with walnut 
meats, then rolled in granulated sugar. The 
bonbons—pink jelly gumdrops and_ green 
crystallized mint leaves—gave another touch of 
color to the dessert. As a finish, black coffee 
with cream and sugar was served. 

Enough money was left from her ten-dollar 
Lill to make a little present to the housemaid, 
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whose cordial co-operation had helped to make 
the luncheon a success. 

Level spoonfuls and cupfuls are meant in 
this article, unless “heaping” are specified. 


Again the Strawberry 
By B. P. 


Last June I had such a beautiful time pre- 
serving strawberries, and “the fruit of my 
labors,” as well as my labor with the fruit, 
was so satisfactory that I venture to repeat a 
tale that has many times been told. I had 
never been successful in retaining the bouquet 
of these berries, so I began operations by being 
“fussy”—the grocer said. I resolved to have 
flavor to start with, at least, and waited till 
I could get fresh native berries. I suppose they 
are all natives somewhere, but these which I 
procured grew within half a mile of my home 
and were ripe and high colored, firm and large, 
with but few small seeds. 

A basket of berries will weigh about a pound, 
but as I hulled them and picked out a few im- 
perfect ones, I found that fourteen baskets 
gave twelve full pounds. Carefully mix every 
pound with three-quarters as much granulated 
sugar, put each basketful into a bow! by itself 
and let stand long enough to moisten the sugar 
but not to soften the berries. Cook but one bas- 
ketful of the mixture in a kettle at a time, for 
a larger quantity crushes by its own weight. 
Pour two of the portions first prepared into 
two medium-sized granite saucepans and cook 
slowly until the berries are slightly softened; 
do not stir and break them, nor boil long 
enough to lose their shape; with a fork or 
wooden spoon you can push to the hottest part 
of the kettle the few that look hard. 

In the beginning jars must be thoroughly 
washed and mew rubbers be scalded and ad- 
justed; the lids put into water and kept at 
boiling point. Each jar just before filling 
should be plunged into scalding water and be 
placed in a deep plate or dish containing hot 
water, to prevent breakage. A wide-mouthed 
funnel set in the can is a great convenience. 
With a small granite ladle dip the berries con- 
tained in one kettle into a pint can, fill the jar 
to overflowing with the juice, run a long spoon 
handle to the bottom of the jar and around 
the fruit to liberate any air bubbles, and fasten 
down a “boiled” top. 

I had twelve pint cans full, besides one of 
extra juice for sauces. The berries have kept 
perfectly (till opened) and resemble in appear- 
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ance and flavor the famous Weisbaden pre- 
serves. I really enjoyed doing them. The 
kettles were not heavy and two gas jets gave 
sufficient heat; and while one double “mess” 
was being canned, the jars rinsed off with hot 
water, inverted and set to cool where the air 
would not strike them, the next lot was cook- 
ing. In this way no time was lost and the 
task was completed as soon as if all the berries 
had been put into a big preserving kettle to- 
gether. 

If you wish to put the strawberries in glasses, 
it is better to use equal weights of sugar and 
fruit and cook longer; one basketful will fill 
two tumblers of the ordinary size. I have suc- 
cessfully used the hot paraffine seal by reli- 
giously observing these few rules: cover the 
jam or jelly as soon as it is cool; buy only the 
pure, refined paraffine wax; have the coating 
cover every part of the jelly and touch the glass 
at all points; and do not move the glasses till 
the wax has set. Wrap cans or glasses in 
paper, or cover with paper bags, to keep berries 
from fading. 

A potpourri of fruit was another fortunate 
undertaking, and was made in the following 
way: Into a large stone jar with a well-fitting 
cover pour a pint of white preserving brandy, 
and as the summer fruits come in, put a cup of 
each into the brandy, with an equal amount of 
sugar. Stir every day with a graniteware or 
wooden spoon. Use strawberries, hulled, of 
course; cherries, stoned; pineapples, pared and 
picked to pieces with a silver fork; raspberries 
and currants; apricots, peaches and plums, 
peeled, stoned and cut in bits; and highbush 
blackberries. If low blackberries are the only 
ones to be had, use the juice only. I have 
been told that the juice may be squeezed from 
all seedy berries to advantage, if a larger pro- 
portion of the pulpy fruits is added, and that 
seeded grapes are an improvement for some 
palates. Keep the jar covered with a square 
of absorbent cotton and the lid. The potpourri 
is ready to serve about a month after putting in 
the last fruit. 

It has taken me several years to become con- 
vinced that “putting up” berries or fruits as 
they come, a small quantity at a time, makes a 
pleasure of a duty which is often looked for- 
ward to with dread. The only unpleasant thing 
is the appearance and feeling of the hands 
after having been in contact with fruit juices, 
even if a silver knife is used. Avoid the soap 
dish as you would the plague! I have found 
relief and comfort, after removing the stains 
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by the vigorous application of a cut lemon 
and salt, or water containing a few drops of 
tartaric acid, by bathing and drying the hands 
thoroughly and applying the following cream, 
which I prepare myself once a year: © 

Four ounces sweet almond oil; two ounces 
each of lanoline, spermaceti and white wax; 
thirty drops of tincture of benzoin; two ounces 
of rosewater and a few drops of attar of rose. 
Melt the first four ingredients together and 
beat constantly till nearly cold, then add the 
benzoin and rose and whip till cold. Keep in 
small covered jars in a cool place. This quan- 
tity fills ten or a dozen jars of the size sold 
at drug stores for twenty-five cents apiece. 
The materials cost about a dollar. 


Level measurements are followed in this ar- 
ticle, unless “heaping” are specified. 


A New ADULTERATION oF MiLtk—The 
mother with a baby whose chief diet is milk 
cannot be too careful about knowing where the 
supply comes from. An excellent plan is to 
consult the family physician. If he cannot aid 
with advice, go to the chemist of the board of 
health, he is pretty sure to know about the 
milk supply. A new adulteration has been dis- 
covered by a New England physician. It is a 
yellow gelatine powder, capable of imparting 
thickness and rich color to milk. The com- 
bination would be nothing more than a poor, 
unsatisfying milk and water mixture contain- 
ing almost no nourishment. Its effect is 
impaired nutrition. There might even be 
enough of the gelatine held in solution to hurt 
the infantile digestion. Gelatine is used medic- 
inally in large quantities to stay internal 
hemorrhages, and the effect of even a small 
amount of the gluey substance on the blood 
vessels of an infant could not but be injurious 
if the milk supply amounted to a quart a day, 
as in the case of a healthy baby. The only 
certain test is analysis by a skilled chemist. A 
woman with a fair knowledge of how much 
cream a quart of good milk will yield at a 
certain temperature and in a certain time might 
arrive at some knowledge of the quality of the 
milk herself. The gelatine could not possibly 
supply the fat, which rises in the shape of 
cream, and if the cream supply from rich, 


- yellow looking milk were very small, it must 


arouse suspicion. 


I Have found that if, after each process of 
molding, bread be lightly sprinkled with hot 
water it will keep a crust from forming on the 
bread before it is baked—Mrs C. E, 
Nicholson, 
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THE REAL BOSTON COOKIES 


Boston Cookies 


Cream one cup of butter, add gradually 
one and a half cups of sugar, and three 
eggs well beaten. Add one teaspoon of soda 
dissolved in one and one-half tablespoons of 
hot water. Sift together three and one-fourth 
cups of flour, half a teaspoon of salt and 
one teaspoon of cinnamon. Add half of this 
to the thin mixture, then one cup of chopped 
English walnut meat, half a cup of currants 
and half a cup of chopped and seeded raisins. 
Put in the rest of the flour and beat well. 
Drop by spoonfuls one inch apart on a buttered 
sheet and bake in a moderate oven. 


A Dainty Way to Serve Strawberries 


Much comment was aroused by an account 
given a year ago in Goop HousEKEEPING of a 
spring breakfast served by a graduating class 
at a cooking school. The chief interest seemed 
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DESTINED TO BECOME BOSTON COOKIES 


to center in the question how can three quarts 
of strawberries be divided among twenty-seven 
people? One woman says her family of two 
demands a quart at one meal. At the much- 
debated breakfast, the menu consisted of straw- 
berries, hominy with cream, broiled shad, 
French fried potatoes, sliced cucumbers, rolls 
and coffee. In this case the strawberries were 
merely an appetizer. They were large, perfect, 
luscious and ripe as strawberries are at twenty- 
five cents a quart in the middle of June. They 
were served as here illustrated, with seven or 
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eight laid on a saucer with a tiny mound of 
powdered sugar in the center. The stems were 
left on and by these they. were held when 
dipped in the sugar. It is the daintiest, pret- 
tiest fashion for serving the fruit at a summer 
breakfast, and three quarts will go as far as 
six, hulled, ladled into saucers, sugared and 
creamed. 


Strawberry . Shortcake 


Sift twice two cups flour, four teaspoons 
baking powder, two teaspoons sugar and half a 
teaspoon salt. Work in four tablespoons of 
butter with the tips of the fingers and gradu- 
ally add three-quarters of a cup of milk. Toss 
on a floured magic cover and divide into two 
parts. Pat, roll out and bake twelve minutes 


A CREAMY SHORTCAKE 


in pie tins in a hot oven. Split and spread 
with butter. Crush one box of berries slightly, 
sweeten well and place at the back of the 
range to warm. Spread between and under 
the shortcake and over it pour whipped sweet- 
ened cream.. Garnish the top and side of the 
cake with the finest of the berries. 


HeEtiotrorpE—A valuable hint to lovers of 
heliotrope is the following: Pick it in the early 
morning or after sundown and lay each spray 
in a basket instead of carrying in the hand. 
When all gathered, dip the stems at once into 
hot water a few degrees below boiling point, 
leave but a short time, then put the heliotrope 
into fresh cold water and it will not even 
droop.—A. W. 


STRAWBERRIES DAINTILY SERVED 
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Strawberry Desserts 


For Those Irreverent Enough to “Improve” 
This Delicate Fruit 


By ANNABEL LEE 


Strawberry Puffs 


Mix well one pint of flour, two level tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder and a little salt. 
Make into a soft dough with milk, about one 
cupful. Put a spoonful’of the dough inte well 
greased cups, then a spoonful of strawberries, 
then another of dough. Steam for twenty 


minutes. Turn out on to a platter and serve ~ 


with 
Strawberry Sauce 


Cream two tablespoonfuls of butter, add 
gradually one cupful of powdered sugar and a 
little lemon juice. Beat in as many crushed 
berries as the mixture will hold and serve cold; 
or melt over hot water and serve hot. Use this 
same sauce with a cottage pudding. 


Strawberry Charlotte Russe 

Make a light sponge cake and bake it in a 
tin with a center tube. Cool the cake and re- 
move most of the center, leaving a shell. Fill 
it with sweetened berries and add sweetened 
whipped cream to the top, scattering a few 
large berries over the cream. Serve in pointed 
pieces. 
Strawberry Pie 

Line a deep pie plate with pie crust and prick 
it in several places. Bake to a delicate brown. 
Fill the shell with crushed sweetened berries 
and spread whipped cream or a meringue over 
the top. Or, place one quart of sweetened 
berries flavored with two tablespoonfuls of 
sherry into a deep baking dish. Cover with a 
sheet of rich pie crust and bake. This pie is 
sometimes called strawberry cobbler. 


Strawberry Jelly 


Soak one-half box of gelatine in one-half 
cupful of cold water until soft. Add one- 
half cupful of boiling water. Crush one quart 
of strawberries and strain out the juice. Add 
to it one cupful of sugar and the juice of one 
lemon. Add this syrup to the hot gelatine. 
Strain through a flannel bag and mold in a 
porcelain dish. Serve with whipped cream. 
Or, mold in a form with a cylinder in the 
center. When firm, unmold and fill the 
cylinder with sweetened whipped cream. 
Strawberry Souffle 

Press one quart of hulled strawberries 
through a sieve; add six tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and the beaten whites of six eggs. Mix 
lightly, pour into a buttered dish and bake 
slowly for forty minutes. Serve at once with 
cream. 


Strawberry Cream 

Whip one cupful of thick cream. Cut one 
pint of berries. into bits with a silver knife. 
Stir them lightly into the cream. Soak one 
tablespoonful of gelatine in one-fourth cupful 
of cold water. Dissolve in one-fourth cupful 
of boiling water. When slightly cooled add to 


the berries and cream, with three tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar. When it begins to 
thicken pour into a wet mold and set away 
to harden. 


Strawberry and Pineapple Salad 

Put strawberries in a glass dish with alter- 
nate layers of fresh or creamed pineapple. 
Pour over the mixture a little sherry or the 
strained juice of two lemons or two oranges. 
Keep on ice until ready to serve as a dessert 
with sponge cake. 


Frosted Strawberries 

Dip large fine strawberries with stems into 
the beaten white of egg and then in powdered 
sugar. Keep on ice and serve from a glass 
dish garnished with green leaves. Cherries 
or currants may be iced in this way. 


Strawberry Ice Cream 

Sprinkle one cupful of sugar over one quart 
of hulled berries; mash them and let them 
stand until the sugar is dissolved. Strain 
through cheesecloth. Add to this pulp one 
quart of thin cream scalded and cooled, and 
sugar to taste. Freeze and pack in ice and 
salt. Do not put whole berries into ice cream, 
as they freeze hard and are like bits of ice. 
The pulp and juice are much more satisfactory 
to use. 


Frozen Fruit 

Dissolve one pint of sugar in one quart of 
water. Add two quarts of crushed berries or 
one quart of preserved berries, cherries, pine- 
apples or peaches. Freeze till like thick mush, 
then add one pint of cream whipped and pack 
in ice and salt. 


Strawberry Ice 

Whip the whites of three eggs with three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Crush two quarts of 
hulled berries with one pound of granulated 
sugar and let stand one hour. Strain and 
flavor with lemon juice. Soak one tablespoon- 
ful of gelatine in cold water and dissolve with 
a little hot water. Cool and add to the berry 
syrup. Place in the freezer and when partly 
frozen, beat in the egg whip and freeze stiff. 


Bouquets 


A FRIEND OF BRIDES 


I was married thirty years ago the 20th of 
December. I’ve learned many, many little 
economical ways that I knew nothing of when 
I undertook, with all the confidence of youth, 
the cares of a home. Had Goop HouseKEEPING 
then been in existence I wouldn’t then have 
floundered around like a ship without a rudder. 

Mrs Annie C. A. STEARNS, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A BLESSING 
I want to thank you for publishing such a 
magazine as Goop HousexkEEPING. It is a real 
blessing. Miss Mary B. Crark, 
Baldwinsville, Mass. 


“GOOD FISH IN THE SEA” 


“Good Fish in the Sea” 
By Mrs E. C. GARDNER 


One Way to Prepare a Lobster 

Put into a saucepan butter the size of a small 
egg, and one teaspoon of minced onion. When 
it has cooked, sprinkle in one teaspoon of flour, 
which cook also ; then stir in one cup of the 
water in which ‘the lobster was boiled, one 
cup of milk, one cup of strong veal or beef 
stock, pepper and salt. Add the meat of the 
boiled lobster, and when quite hot pour all in 
the center of a hot platter. Decorate the dish 
with the lobster’s head in the center, fried 
bread diamonds (croutons) around the out- 
side; or with the abundant resources of lob- 
ster legs and trimmings. 

Cost—One pound lobster, 12c; butter, 4c; 
one cup stock, 4c; croutons, 2c; seasoning, 
2c; milk, 2c; total, 26 cents. 


Lobster Chops 

Cut half a pound of the flesh of a boiled 
lobster into small dice. Put two ounces of 
butter into a stewpan, and when it bubbles 
sprinkle in two ounces of flour (one table- 
spoon), cook it, and then pour in a cup of 
boiling cream and the lobster dice. Stir it until 
it is scalding hot; then take it from the fire, 
and when slightly cooled stir in the beaten 
yolks of three eggs, a grating of nutmeg, a 
little cayenne pepper, and salt to taste. Return 
the mixture to the fire, and stir it long enough 
to well set the eggs. Butter a platter, on which 

read the lobster mixture half an inch deep. 
When cold, form it into the shape of chops, 
pointed at one end; bread crumb, cgg, and 
crumb them again, and fry them in boiling lard. 
Stick a claw into the end of each lobster 
chop after it is cooked. Place the chops in a 
circle, overlapping each other, on a napkin. 
Decorate the dish by putting ‘the tail of the 
lobster in the center, and its head, with the 
long horns, on the tail. Around the outside of 
the circle of chops arrange the legs, cut an inch 
each side of the middle joints, so that they will 
form two equal sides of a triangle. 

Cost—One-half pound lobster, 6c; one cup 
cream, 7c; butter, 2c; seasoning, 2c; total, 17 
cents. 
Curried Lobster 

Cut the meat from a small lobster into small 
dice. Dredge with flour, place in the chaf- 
ing-dish and pour over one-half pint of veal 
or beef stock. Let it get very hot, add a spoon- 
ful of curry powder, a generous piece of butter, 
salt and pepper, and a dash of lemon juice. 
Serve hot. It is to be understood the lobster 
has been previously cooked in the sheil. 

Cost—One and one-half pounds lobster, 18c; 
one-half pint stock, 4c; butter, 2c; seasoning, 
2c; total, 26 cents. 


Scallop Salad 

Put the scallops into a basin of salted water 
and cook slowly for an hour. Rinse in cold 
water and again boil slowly twenty minutes ; 
then plunge in cold water, drain, and cut in 
slices, mixing with the same quantity of celery 
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cut in pieces; put in salad bowl and cover with 
a mayonnaise dressing: garnish with slices of 
lemon and celery leaves. 

Cost—One pint scallops, 15c; one pint cel- 
ery, 10c; mayonnaise dressing, 24c; one lemon, 
2c; total, 51 cents. 


Soft Shell Crabs 


Dry the crabs, sprinkle them with pepper and 
salt; roll them, first in flour, then in egg (half 
a cup of milk mixed in one egg), then in 
cracker dust, and fry them in boiling lard. 

Cost—Twelve crabs, $1.25; one-half cup 
milk, Ic; one egg, 2 I-2c; seasoning, I I-2c; 
total, $1.30. 


Deviled Crab 


When the crabs are boiled, take out the meat 
and cut it into small pieces; clean well the 
shells. To six ounces of crab meat mix two 
ounces of bread crumbs, two hard-boiled eggs 
chopped, the juice of half a lemon, cayenne 
pepper and salt. Mix all with cream or cream 
sauce, or, what is still better, a Bechamel sauce. 
Fill the shells with the mixture, smooth the 
tops, sprinkle over sifted bread crumbs, and 
color in a quick oven. 

Cost—Six ounces crab meat, $1; Bechamel 
sauce, 8c; seasoning, 2c; total, $1.10. 


Broiled Lobster 


Only live lobsters are cooked in this way. 
Kill the fish by inserting a sharp knife in its 
back between the body and tail shells, severing 
the spinal cord. Split the shell the entire 
length of the back, remove the stomach and 
intestinal canal, crack the large claws, and 
lay the fish as flat as possible. Brush the meat 
with melted butter, season with salt and pep- 
per, place in a broiler, and with the flesh side 
down, broil slowly until of a delicate brown, 
twenty minutes usually sufficing. Turn the 
broiler, and broil for ten minutes longer. By 
covering the broiler with an inverted roasting 
pan the heat will be more concentrated. Serve 
hot, passing melted butter with the lobster. 

Cost—One and a half pounds lobster, 18c; 
butter, pepper and salt, 2c; total, 20 cents. 


To Broil Salmon 


Take two slices of salmon cut from the 
middle of the fish, sprinkle over a little lemon 
juice, cayenne pepper, salt and salad oil. Let 
it then remain for half an hour. Rub the grid- 
iron well with beef suet or pork. As it is a 
nice matter to broil salmon without burning, it 
would be well to wrap it in buttered or oiled 
paper just before broiling. Serve with a maitre 
dhotel, pickle, caper, anchovy or horse-radish 
sauce. 

Cost—Two_ pounds salmon, 50c; pickle 
sauce, 10c; oil and lemon juice, 4c; total, 64 
cents. 


ALL GOOD 
We certainly cannot be without one copy of 
Goop HovuseKeepinc. Each number is better 
than any before and they have all been good. 
Miss Ipa M. CHEYNEY, 
128 West College Street, 
Oberlin, Ohio, 
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A Wedding Breakfast 


Queen Alexandra of England has chosen 
lily of the valley for the coronation flower. 
Therefore the florists predict that this month 
they will be used largely as a decoration for 
weddings. especially at the dining table. There 
the dainty blossom can be massed to finer 
effect than in adornment of the house, where 
larger flowers would be more suitable. With 
them will appear long bows and draperies of 
white gauze ribbon, as flimsy as the misty 
clouds of the bride’s veil. This material will 
take the place of the stiff white satin ribbon 
so long in vogue. 

Naturally a table decorated with lily of the 
valley would demand a menu in which white 
and green are the prevailing colors. The 
following bill of fare may be suggestive; it is 
one which may be easily prepared at home, in- 
dependent of a caterer: 

Du Barry soup Wafers 
Fillets of halibut, cold Cucumber sauce 
Olives Bread and butter folds 
Creamed chicken June peas 
Mint sherbet ice 
Asparagus salad, log cabin fashion 
Pistache and vanilla cream 
Angel cake in apple slices 

Should the weather be hot the soup might 
be left out and the fillet of halibut form the 
first course in the breakfast; if it is used, 
serve only a few spoonfuls in bouillon cups. 
The fish is cut in small round fillets and boiled 
in court bouillon. Place each portion on a 
plate and mask with the sauce. Serve ice 
cold. A novel way to serve the creamed 
chicken is to use two round or boat-shaped 
paper cases, one nearly as large again as the 
other. Put the smaller case inside the larger 
and heap the peas in the center, the chicken 
around it in the outer case. Set on a dainty 
doily on a white and green platter and 
garnish with sprigs of watercress. The 
mint sherbet should be served, of course, 
in sherbet cups set on a small green and white 
doily. This ice is of a beautiful tint and very 
refreshing on a hot day. The asparagus salad 
utilizes only the delicate green portion of the 


stalks, boiled, thoroughly chilled, marinated in 
a French dressing for half an hour, then piled 
log cabin fashion on a small plate with a spoon- 
ful of white mayonnaise on tep. Sprinkle the 
mayonnaise with chopped olive and gherkin. 
The pistache and vanilla cream may be prettily 
molded by lifting the delicate green mixture in 
a small, shallow ladle and dipping out the 
center of the ball, filling it with the white of 
the vanilla cream. Angel cake in apple slices 
is merely the angel cake mixture baked in tiny 
molds which imitate perfectly a section of an 
orange. When cold, spread each slice on the 
back with pale green icing to simulate the 
green skin of an apple. When dry spread 
white icing on the two other sides. 

Du Barry Soup 


Boil one cup of rice in two quarts of clear 
chicken bouillon, rub through and add one cup 
of cold cauliflower pressed through a potato 
ricer. Season with white pepper and salt, add 
a pint of cream and bring again to the boil. 
Serve in bouillon cups, garnish with small 
flowerets of cauliflower. 


Cucumber Sauce 


Pare and cut cucumbers into fine dice till 
you have a cup of the vegetable; add one tea- 
spoon each of salt, minced onion and parsley, 
one tablespoon each of tarragon vinegar and 
lemon juice. Drain it in a colander for half 
an hour, set on the ice. Just before serving, 
add one and one-half cups of stiffly whipped 
cream. 


Mint Sherbet 

Put ten sprigs of fresh mint to soak tor an 
hour in one cup of half each brandy and 
sherry. Strain and add three cups of water and 
two cups of sugar which have been boiled to a 
syrup, two teaspoons of granulated gelatine 
dissolved and the whites of four eggs beaten 
stiff. Freeze stiff. 

This menu is suggested for a party where 
the guests may be seated at small tables and 
where several changes of plates are possible. 
In a simpler affair, wherein the guests stand 
and have the plates handed around, the use of 
two plates, by serving on one the creamed 
chicken, peas, sandwiches and olives, with the . 
cream and apple quarters of cake for a last 
course, would be enough. 
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KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Modern Cooking Utensils 


The accompanying cuts portray an assort- 
ment of kitchen utensils which, after being 
used a few times by a good housewife, would 
likely be classed as indispensable. In the upper 
drawing, No I is a mayonnaise mixer. It con- 
sists of a porcelain bowl which can be screwed 
to a table. There is a tiny vessel capable of 
holding a cup of oil, which, flowing through a 
small spigot, falls drop by drop during the mix- 
ing of the mayonnaise. A small egg beater-like 
attachment does the work. No 2 is a steamer 
with an under part small enough to allow of its 
being set into the mouth of a kettle or lower 
part of a double boiler. No 3 is a very handy 
potato ricer, which may also be used for press- 

‘ing the pulp from various fruits and vegetables. 
No 4 is an oyster broiler, containing long, nar- 
row grooves into which the oysters are laid. 
No 5 is a small machine for cutting potatoes 
into shoestring or lattice shape. No 6 is a 
glass measuring cup divided into thirds and 
quarters. No 7 is one of the handiest lemon 
squeezers on the market. No8isacream whip. 


The small, churnlike rod is set into the tube 
part, then the device is put in a bowl of thin 
cream and constant churning soon yields a 
large amount of the frothy substance called 
“whip,” used frequently in gelatine desserts. 
No g is a square pan with sliding sides for cake 
baking, and No 1o is a handy wire netting on 
which bread and cake are set to cool. 

In the lower illustration, No 1 is a meat 
chopper, No 2 designates several cutters with 
crinkled sides for cutting pates or cookies, No 
3 is a frying basket, No 4 an egg beater for 
beating whites of eggs in a plate, and No 5 
three small cutters for producing the fancy- 
shaped forms of vegetables or fruit, such as 
hearts, clubs, spades or diamonds, often used 
for a daintily garnished dish of salad or a jelly. 
No 6 is a fluted, heart-shaped timbale iron, No 
7 the invaluable little wire whisk so frequently 
mentioned in Goop HousEKEEPING recipes. No 
8 is a board with a sharp knife set in the mid- 
dle for cutting cucumbers or potatoes for Sara- 
toga chips. No g is an extension wire strainer 
for soup or sauce, while No to is a handy little 
scoop to cut potato balls. 
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The Cook and the Gas Stove 
By ELten Murpock 


The very quality—coolness in summer— 
which makes a gas stove almost indispensable, 
is the one quality which induces waste of gas 
in careless, disinterested help. To heat a 
kitchen to the point of discomfort a gas stove 
would have necessarily to run nearly half a 
day. I doubt if even- then the room would be 
as hot as if a moderate coal fire were burning 
in the range. For this reason a girl forgets if 
she has turned out the burners or not. She 
is more apt to care for the burners on top than 
those under the oven; she can see these blaz- 
ing. The hidden burners I have found left 
burning for hours without doing a bit of work, 
and of course the meter was jogging along 
steadily—I was reminded of that by my gas 
bill. The mistress, who has to pay the bill, is 
seldom guilty of such carelessness. If I were 
to forget it and were still in the vicinity of the 
kitchen, I would be reminded by the slight 
puffing noise which accompanies burning gas. 

For an entire summer I did my own work 
and had figured almost to a few cents the cost 
of .running the gas stove, through the fruit 
preserving season as well as for everyday 
cookery. Last spring before installing a new 
girl at her duties I had a long talk with her. 
I found her bright, intelligent and willing to 
co-operate with me in economy and household 
comfort. I laid before her a scheme, suggested 
by an item in the “Discoveries” of Goop 
HovuseKeEEPiInG. It dealt with a mistress who 
paid to her girl the amount left between the 
actual gas bill and a liberal allowance for it. 
My gas bill, when the stove is run carefully 
by myself, amounts to something between two 
dollars and seventy-five cents and three dollars 
and fifty cents a month. I have had girls who 
raised it to six dollars a month. I consider 
four dollars a month a very liberal allowance 
for gas, in a city where it costs one dollar a 
thousand feet. I made the following arrange- 
ment with my girl: Every penny by which the 
bill. fell below four dollars was to go to the 
cook; every penny above, she was to make 
good. My bill for the quarter since this girl 
arrived came the other day; it amounted to 
seven dollars and ninety-five cents, so her 
share of the contract for three months was 
four dollars and five cents, a sum which is not 
to be despised in the frugal salary of a domes- 
tic. She was enthusiastic over the result; she 
even showed me points in the saving of “gas 
where I myself had been more extravagant. 


For instance, when toasting bread under_ the 
oven flame, she used only one burner, placing 
the bread at the side where the flame burned. 
When there were only a few pieces to toast, 
she heated a thin lid very hot, then held each 
slice in a wire toaster close to the hot plate. 
She gave us baked potatoes instead of boiled 
ones when the dinner had been cooked in the 
oven; then, too, the dessert was apt to be a 
baked one, utilizing the heat for a number of 
things instead of one or two and saving it on 
top, where stewing or boiling of some food 
would have been a necessity. Frequently 
instead of hot biscuit we had delicious little 
round scones baked on a griddle, and she did 
wonders by means of a steamer set over the 
small simmering burner. She frequently 
cooked a cereal which would allow of such 
treatment by boiling it with steady stirring 
right over the flame for about five minutes, 
Other five minutes in the double boiler com- 
pleted the job, which would have required an 
hour if cooked wholly in the double boiler. 
Of course, all cereals cannot be cooked in this 
fashion; the method could only be applied to 
those which require quick cooking. When 
food had to keep hot for any length of time, 
instead of putting it in a hot oven to dry up 
and bake, she converted a turkey pan into an 
impromptu bain marie, filled it with hot water, 
set in the dishes covered, and set the pan over 
the simmering burner turned low. In this way 
the food was not subjected to further cooking 
and was kept perfectly hot for an hour, if 
necessary. 


Lighting a Gas Stove 
By G. S. 


It will pay if you are putting in a gas stove 
to have the plumber help you to thoroughly 
familiarize yourself with its working ways. 
There is a right and wrong way for something 
as simple even as lighting a burner. -The 
wrong way is to stand with a match right over 
it before you turn on the gas. If you follow 
that method you are pretty sure to have a roar- 
ing red flame which is all air and no heat. You 
can hear gas burning in all parts of the stove, 
but it is very easy to distinguish between the 
noise of a flame which is giving sufficient heat 
for cooking and a flame which burns red‘ and 
does little but blacken the kettle above it. 
The right way to light the burner is to turn 
on the flow of gas for a moment, then touch 
the match to it. This will give you a clear, 
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blue flame, almost noiseless, intensely hot, and 
with no smoke to blacken cooking utensils. 

Every well-arranged gas stove has a torch 
under the oven in the center, between the two 
burners. Turn this on for a moment before 
lighting, touch a match to it, then slowly turn 
one burner, next the other one. When both 
have been lighted, turn the torch out. It is never 
needed except as its name implies, for lighting 
purposes; it supplies no heat. If you only wish 
to light one burner at first and later the 
second one, turn on the torch to light it. If 
you light it from the first burner there is a 
small escape of gas before it ignites. The 
very best method is to study the make-up of 
a stove before beginning to use it. Light the 
oven burners two or three times together and 
separately, turning them out slowly to learn 
how little gas can be burned to simply keep the 
oven hot. In a week you ought to have as 
complete mastery of a gas stove as if you had 
used it for a year; its working routine is so 
simple that a child can manage it. 

There is one caution I might add before 
closing. Never light the oven burners by turn- 
ing on the gas and then thrusting a lighted 
match into the lower oven. I have heard of 
cooks who were stupid enough to ignore the 
use of the torch having their hands severely 
burned. 


“Light Housekeeping” 


The woman who does light housekeeping 
with a tiny stove which has perhaps only one 
or two burners may not know the luxury 
of the lilliputian oven, which costs so little. 
It has two small shelves and tiny baking pans, 
which are still ample enough to provide very 
comfortable meals for two. The stove will 
even hold a small bean pot, and I remember 
once eating a dish of beans baked in one of 
these scraps of ovens over the smallest peep of 
gas. It was left burning all day while the 
“light housekeeper” was at work, and on her 
return at night the beans were done to a turn. 
They easily kept their heat in the thick pot 
while she set it aside in the oven and turned 
the one burner up high enough to boil the tea 
kettle. Every cook who has a knowledge of 
the delicious dishes which may be cooked in a 
casserole dish needs only a hint to realize the 
usefulness of a tiny oven. One housekeeper I 
know possesses one of the second or third size 
and uses it constantly over the simmerer in her 
large stove whenever she wishes to bake beans, 


prepare beef a la mode, braised dishes or any- 
thing that may be cooked in a casserole. 

The sides and top of a gas stove oven are 
the hottest parts; by turning things which are 
baking with watchful care, you can bake very 
evenly. With cake try letting it rise on the 
lower shelf and brown on the upper shelf. A 
good way to do, if you are once an experienced 


cake baker, is to divide the time which a cake - 


requires to bake into halves, one-half to rise, 
the other half to become firm and brown. 

You can roast meat very slowly under a low 
flame in the lower oven by sliding a thin sheet 
of iron into the shelves just under the flame. 
It will not become as hard as it does in the 
upper oven. Potatoes will bake beautifully in 
a dripping pan set under the sheet iron. It 
is an excellent way to cook them when the 
upper oven is being used for bread or is full of 
anything else. 

When the burners of a gas stove become very 
dirty, so that the flame cannot push its way 
through, take them off and boil them in strong 
lye water. You can easily take the burners 
apart if you will get the dealer from whom 
you buy the stove to show you exactly how 
it is put together and how it may be taken 
apart. This knowledge will prove of the great- 
est help and economy many times, but most 
of all when the stove has to be thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Sometimes the gas instead of igniting when 
touched by the match, will pop back and light 
at the jet instead of at the burner. This shows 
there is too much air. You can easily set it 
right by partially closing the mixer holes. 

When baking any sort of bread or cake, turn 
out the gas about five minutes before the food 
is quite ready to be taken out. The iron of 
the stove retains sufficient heat to finish baking 
and the bread and cake will be all the tenderer 
for the slower heat at the last. 

In front of each handle which turns on the 
gas for the top burners of the stove is a small, 
wheel-like cap. It is called the mixer. This 
must never be allowed to become clogged with 
dust and grease; if it does, it will close the 
air opening and prevent perfect combustion. 
A yellow, wasteful, smoky flame will be the 
result instead of a pure blue one. 

There is an advantage in the doors of an 
oven which you can drop. They form a shelf 
that is very handy for use when hot dishes 
have to be lifted out and set somewhere for a 
moment before changing from one shelf to 
another in the oven. 
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NO 4. GRASS LINEN WITH TAN COLORED LACE 
TRIM MINGS 


NO 5. YELLOW AND WHITE 
DOTTED MUSLIN 
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NO 3. WHITE, WITH PALE 
BLUE FIGURE 


Her Clothes 
Drawn and Described by Babette A. Muelle 

The first model is pale gray mull, trimmed 
with insertions of cream lace. The skirt has 
three ruffles trimmed with insertion, the top 
one outlined with two rows of the lace set 
on in diamond pattern. sThe waist is bloused 
and has a yoke of fine white tucked mull out- 
lined with insertion. The sleeves, which are 
particularly fetching, have generous fullness 
below the elbow. 

The second is of pink mull trimmed with 
white lace and insertion to match. The body 
of the skirt is tucked in groups of two, the 
space between the groups being trimmed with 
the lace. A deep flounce with a row of inser- 
tion set in above the hem finishes the skirt. 
The waist and sleeves are tucked to corre- 
spond with the skirt, and bloused front and 
back. A deep lace collar and wide belt of pink 
silk trim the waist. 

Gown No 3 is of dainty white muslin flow- 
ered in pale blue. Both bodice and skirt are 
shirred and trimmed with sash and scarf of 
pale blue louisine. The yoke is of finely tucked 
white batiste, the collar of fine batiste lace. 

The next gown is of grass linen of fine, silky 
quality, trimmed with lace of the same color. 
The skirt is shirred in yoke form around the 
hips and finished at the bottom with a narrow 
ruffle of the same material. The bodice is 
shirred at the bust and blouses at the waist 
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line; sailor collar and sleeves of the lace, the 
collar being finished with border of pink dotted 
silk. Sailor knot and sash of the dotted silk. 
The remaining model is of yellow dotted mus- 
lin trimmed with cream lace. 


yoke of the dotted muslin, 
trimmed with crossed bands 
of the insertion. From this 
yoke the skirt falls in box 
plaits, trimmed at the hem 
with a row of insertion. 
The waist is plaited and has 
a fully tucked yoke of white 
mull outlined with insertion. 
The lower sleeves of white 
mull are finished with a lace 
cuff. 


Stitches 


In MAKING A LAYETTE 
try fastening the little 
French flannel and outing 
flannel wrappers with a but- 
tonholed loop and_ small 
button. This does away 
with the ribbons which the 
little ones spend a large 
portion of their time trying 
to devour. A tiny pillow 
made of curled white hair 
—rather than the usual 
down pillow—will be found 
much more hygienic, and 
has the double advantage of 
being decidedly cooler in 
summer. The hair can be 
readily taken from the cov- 
ering to be dusted and 
sunned. Personally, I much 
prefer a hemstitched linen 
pillowcase for baby’s pillow 
to the lace-trimmed dimity 


affairs which are so easily ¢ 


mussed and so hard to have 
properly laundered.— 
W. D. M. 


Suirt Waists—To the 
woman who is making up 
her shirt waists the follow- 
ing suggestions may be of 


some help: To begin with, any woman who has 
noted the decidedly yellow or faded condition 
of her waist in the back, just between the 
shoulders, caused by perspiration, will find 
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a lining of thin lawn in the back of the 
waist of great value. It absorbs the perspira- 
tion and subsequent soil which ruin a delicately 
colored gingham, and thus saves just so much 
The skirt has a_ from the fabric. 


A heavy lining is not neces- 
sary; anything thin, so long 
as it will protect the waist 
itself, will answer, and your 
shirt waists will come out 
unscathed at the end of the 
season.—A,. M. S. 

&@ Have this lining very 
thin, otherwise it shows too 
plainly, especially in the 
more delicately colored 
waists.—Editor. 


An EMBROIDERED hand- 
kerchief with scalloped edge 
makes a dainty collar for a 
child’s muslin dress. Cut a 
circular piece from the cen- 
ter of the handkerchief, slit 
one point to this opening, 
and face these edges. Then 
adjust the collar to the neck 
of the yoke, allowing the 
two edges to come at the 
opening in the back, and an 
embroidered point on each 
shoulder and in the middle 
of the front. The effect is 
very pretty, as I can testify. 
—N. D. M. 


I ATTENDED a pretty gray 
wedding not long since. 
The family were in mourn- 
ing, so the 
bride’s 
gown was a 
silver gray 
broadcloth 
tailor-made 
suit, gray 
gloves, and 
her hat 
and muff 
were of 
violets. 
The brides- 
maids wore 


gray chiffon gowns over lilac taffeta, their 
chiffon muffs and hats trimmed with bunches 
of violets; it was very effective.—Jeannette 
Young. 
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Three Artistic Costumes 


The first is a summer shirt waist suit, con- 
sisting of a waist with fancy sailor collar and 
a detachable collarette, and a stylish flounce 
skirt. The suit is neatly tucked, as shown in 
the illustration. The sailor collar, collarette 
and head of flounce are trimmed with narrow 
lace insertion. A belt and sailor knot of silk 
complete this costume. 

The tailor costume, No 2, consists of a 
double-breasted, tight-fitting jacket about nine- 
teen inches long in back and a flaring seven- 
gored skirt. All the seams of the suit and the 
edges of the jacket are neatly finished with 
tailor stitching. This suit is pretty in gray, 
black, or almost any other color. 

The third suit, a tailor-made model, consists 
of an Eton jacket which fastens at the bust 
by means of small crochet buttons and silk 
cord loops and a new skirt with three flounces. 
The shawl collar is inlaid with striped silk. 
The body of the jacket is made in three sec- 
tions, each piece hanging loose and piped with 
striped silk. The flounces on the skirt are also 
piped with silk to correspond with the trim- 
ming on the jacket. This suit is pretty in 
black or navy blue, with trimmings in black 
and white. 
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frock. for 6, § 
2331 — Reynolds jacket. Sizes 20° 1p Years. 
Ser and 3o-inch material. 

2131—Ellendorf skirt. Sizes 14 
and 16 years. 


2329—Japonica neglige sacque. Sizes 
2333 —Alvena frock. Sizes 6,8 2:3 36, 38and go bust measure. Ma- 
and 10 years. Requires five yar al required will vary according to the 
of 30-inch material. elaboration of the accordion plaiting. 


The choicest and newest 

Good 2 patterns at the low price of 10 

Housekeeping cents per pattern. Only the de- 

signs on this page, with num- 

Patterns bers and sizes, can be fur- 

nished. Do not forget in 

ordering to specify the number of the design and size 

wanted. Address Pattern Department,Goop HovuseE- 
KEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


2208—Harvard frock. Sizes for 6, 
8 and 10 years. The size for 6 years 
a. three yards of goods one yard 
wide. 


2101—Dahlia frock. Sizes for 6, § 
and ro years. The size for 6 yecrs re- 
quires three and three-fourths yards of 
goods 27 inches wide. be 


= 


2317—Thornton jacket. Sizes 32, 34, - 
36, 38 and 40 bust measure. Three yards 
= 30-inch material will be required for 
ize 34. 
2256—Vesta skirt, Sizes medium i 
and large. 
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Bogus Butter and Coffee 
By Aucust E. Gans, C E 


“The Fight for Pure Food” in the April 
number of your magazine interests the writer 
sufficiently to intrude upon you with these 
lines. There are two articles of food which 
enter into every food-selling, food-consuming 
establishment: butter and coffee. Nine-tenths 
of all the restauran‘s and hotels pretend to 
give you butter for your money and give 
you butterine or oleomargarine instead. In 
other words, they 
swindle you de- 
liberately. Now, 
mind; I do not 
argue about the 
nutritive or the 
sanitary value of 
butter oleo- 
margarine, or 
about the differ- 
ences between the 
two. I merely 
speak about the 
commercialism 
which the Amer- 
ican people have 
adopted as a per- 
fect matter of 
course, an every- 
day, common 
swindle, for the 
purpose of “graft- 
ing” some more 
money besides the 
ordinary profits. 

Why not com- 
pel ‘every restau- 
rant and_ every 
dining room to 
display a placard: 
“We Serve Only 
Butter,” or “We 
Serve Butterine,” or something of that sort? 

Then comes coffee. Here in Chicago, for 
instance, the most fashionable, that is, the 
most elegantly appointed retail grocers, sell 
Java and Mocha at forty cents a pound, 
browned and ground. I guess you in the east 
have precisely the same experience. Frank B. 
Carpenter, writing from Samarary, on the is- 
land of Java, to the Chicago Herald, an article 
covering half a page of a Sunday issue, on 
nothing but coffee, says that not one pound of 
Mocha, it is safe to state, of the about five 
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* thousand tons raised in Yemen, Arabia, the 


Mocha home, ever enters the United States. 

Let us leave “Java,” worth about seven 
cents a pound in Java, out of the question (and 
tons of Brazilian Rio are sold as Java), and 
simply ask where the responsible, church-at- 
tending, respectable and honest citizens get 
their right to sell the Lord knows what sort of 
coffee beans for Mocha? If they have no 
right, where do they get their “grafting” im- 
pudence from? All of Arabia does not pro- 
duce enough Mocha to equal the consumption 
of that brand in 
the United States 
alone, and where 
remains the rest 
of the world, not 
to speak of the 
Mussulman orient 
at all, which, Mr 
Carpenter esti- 
mates, consumes 
alone all the Mo- 
cha they raise? 
When John Sobi- 
eski defeated the 
Turks besieging 
Vienna, he found 
in their abandoned 
camp the first cof- 
fee and the first 
Mocha known and 
used in Europe. 
The retail grocers 
of the United 
States equal John 
Sobieski, but they 
spill no blood and 
they make money. 

During the Chi- 
cago World’s fair 
the writer was the 
general agent for a 
Gernian manufac- 
turer of a pea-sifting machine A similar ma- 
chine is said to be used away down in Brazil 
to sift the small, round, Mocha-like coffee 
beans into sacks, which are packed, marked 
Mocha and shipped to the United States, where 
they are sold as Mocha by respectable citizens 
who know perfectly well that they are swind- 
ling the public. To lull the suspicion of the 
dear people they simply—charge enough! 

It strikes me the first secretary of commerce 


‘ought to be selected by Mr Roosevelt from the 


coffee dealers. - 
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THE REBUS 


The April Rebus Prizes 


The winner of the first prize of ten dollars 
for the best solution of the rebus is Miss Hat- 
tie E. Boyd, Box 317, Pittsfield, N H. There 
are twenty prizes in all, of which the remaining 
nineteen are awarded as follows: An article 
each from our 1902 premium list to ten persons, 
namely, Mrs J. Tibbals, 762 Putnam avenue, 
Brooklyn, N Y; Mrs E. C. Greene, 22 West 
Kiser street, Springfield, O; Fred S. Card, 59 
Clinton street, Boston, Mass; Mrs Minnie 
Moodie, 537 West One Hundred and Forty- 
ninth street, New York city; Frank Carlton, 
Andover, Mass; Lotta W. Booker, Billings, 
Mont; M. F. Prickett, 90 Palmer avenue, 
Springfield, Mass; Mrs Pet Baile Drake, War- 
rensburg, Mo; Mrs Frederic Smith, Canon 
City, Col; J. E. Finney, Vera, Kan. 

The nine subscriptions to Goop HouSEKEEP- 
ING are awarded to Louise W. Bryant, 102 
Alanson street, Cleveland, O; L. W. Tonkin, 
Edwardsburg, Mich; Charles R. French, Lans- 
ing, Mich; Dora Cotner, English, Ind; Mrs J. 
M. Pritchard, 623 East Twelfth street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind; Mrs H. B. Swartz, Wooster, O; 
Mrs F. D. Larrabee, 119 Groveland avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn; Mrs J. M. Sewell, Box 
325, Waverly, Ia; Mrs Robert B. Bashaw, 834 
Sixteenth street, Des Moines, Ia. 

Answers: 1. Colonial Spirits. 2, Jap-a-lac. 
3. Comfort Powder. 4, Grecian Bust Girdle. 
5. Enterprise Chopper. 6. Banner Lye. Nearly 
all the competitors announced themselves fa- 
miliar by happy experience with the various 
advertised articles comprised in the rebus. 


MASSACHUSETTS’ new law, in force since Jan- 
uary I, 1902, requiring manufacturers and 
vendors to label canned and bottled goods 
clearly with the presence and percentage of 
antiseptic or preservative elements, is reported 
by the state board of health as having a benefi- 
cent influence upon the quality of such food 
products sold. The writer of this paragraph 
saw bottles and tumblers of jams, jellies, 
catsups and so on, in a wholesale grocery, 
carrying the requisite labels. Goods thus 
labeled must wear also in conspicuous print 
the name and address of the manufacturer or 
vendor. 


DIFFERENT 
Almost every article in Goop HousEKEEPING 
for May is out of the ordinary. There is an 
indefinable something about it that no other 
magazine in its class possesses. 
—The Evening Monitor, Concord, N H. 


A June Rebus 
With Twenty Prize Awards 


On the next page, 476, are six puzzle pic- 
tures, constituting a rebus, for the best and 
promptest solutions to which are offered twenty 
prize awards, as follows: Ten dollars in cash 
for the first prize, nine valuable articles from 
our premium list, ten gift subscriptions to 
Goop HouseEKEEPING for one year. The condi- 
tions of the contest are as follows: Correct- 
ness of solution, neatness, promptness of reply, 
the most interesting or helpful comment upon 
the articles pictured. The answers, comment, 
address, etc, must be written upon the coupon 
accompanying pictures. Coupons mailed earlier 
than May 30 will not be entered in the contest. 
In the case of a tie as to the time competing 
coupons are mailed, postmarks will decide. All 
answers must be directed to Puzzle Editor, 
Goop HousekeEePING, Springfield, Mass. 


Unver My Own Roor is precisely the 
sort of book, we believe, the readers of this 
magazine will particularly relish. It is the 
story of a home-building experience in a New 
Jersey suburb, admirably told in the form of a 
novel by Adelaide L. Rouse. The house-build- 
ing details, in themselves interesting and 
valuable, are balanced by a love story, and 
flavored with humor. Funk & Wagnalls com- 
pany, New York; $1.20. 


Haters of war, militarism and the imperial- 
istic spirit will enjoy Captain Jinks, Hero, 
a biting satire by Ernest Crosby, the son of the 
late Rev Dr Howard Crosby of New York. 
The author is a follower of Tolstoi and Henry 
George, and the president of the anti-imperi- 
alist league of New York. Underneath the 
broad burlesque, which appears in the illustra- 
tions as well as the text, is a love story. Funk 
& Wagnalls company, New York; $1.50. 


Two charming little volumes which will 
serve admirably as gift books if one be willing 
to part with them are The Sandals, a Tale of 
Palestine, by Z. Grenfell, and The Courtship 
of Sweet Anne Page, by Ellen V. Talbot. The 
first of these little narratives deals with life in 
Palestine immediately after the martyrdom of 
Jesus; the second fills an inviting gap in 
Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor. The 
volumes are very tastefully gotten up by the 
Funk & Wagnalls company, at 40 cents each. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PUZZLE—No 473 
(See Page 475) 


My answers : 


I. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


My knowledge of, or experience with the articles 
indicated in the puzzles, is as follows: 


Name 


Address 


Os SHOP 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 477 


Who Has a Camera? 


The Co-operation Wanted of Every Camera 
Owner Among Our Readers—Twenty 
_ Prizes for Replies 


For mutual benefit, to promote the best 
methods of housekeeping and to aid our read- 
ers as well as the magazine itself, we want to 
prepare as soon as possibie a complete list, for 
our own use, of those members of our Goop 
HouseEKEEPING family who own cameras—little 
cameras or big. Amateur photographers here 
and there may be able to render us assistance, 
for which we will pay them well; or, so many 
clever amateurs may be found that we can 
inaugurate a grand prize contest. Anyhow, 
Goop HovuseEKEEPING will “make it an object” 
to every reader owning a camera to send his or 
her name and address, and if possible to send 
with it a sample of work done, not forgetting to 
label each photograph clearly with the sender's 
full address. We shall not be responsible for 
photographs bearing no address. If samples of 
work are not at hand, a postal card reply will 
be appreciated. All the required conditions, 
except the sample, can be met with a postal. 
The list of names received in response to our 
call is not to be published. 

In order to hasten this list or directory of 
our camera friends, we will make prize awards 
for the most complete, neatest replies to this 
call. Suggestions of photographic subjects 
which are available for this magazine will be 
welcomed. Samples of work, naturally, will 
have considerable weight in the judging of the 
contest. Each entry must state the size and 
make of the camera owned. Those having 
small cameras and wanting larger ones will 
please say so plainly in their letter or card. 
Entries must reach the Camera Editor not later 
than August 1, 1902. 

The awards will be as follows: For the most 
complete and best reply, counting also sample 
of work, five dollars; for the next in order of 
merit, two years’ subscription to Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING; for the next eight in order of merit, 
an annual subscription each to this magazine; 
for the next ten, six months’ subscription each 
to Goop HousEKEEPING; twenty prizes in all. 

Understand, the sample photographs entered 
will, if properly labeled with name and address 
and accompanied by stamps, be returned to 
the owners or bought for the magazine. Own- 
ers of pocket cameras will have as fair a chance 
at prizes as owners of larger instruments; we 
want to hear from everybody. 


The Wedding. Prizes 


Fifty dollars in cash prizes and a number of 
gift subscriptions to Goop HoUSEKEEPING were 
offered in our February issue as prizes for the 
best articles, letters and notes of experience 
of value to brides and beginners in housekeep- 
ing. The first prize was to be $20, the second 
$10, and the other four cash prizes $5 each. 
The number of subscription prizes was to be 
determined by the material offered. 

The first prize of $20 is divided, as no one 
entry seemed to merit the award offered. The 
persons who share it are “Penton Grafton” and 
A. R. Burr, 104 North Fifth street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, who receive $10 each. The $10 award 
is likewise divided, so that there are six prizes 
of $5 each. They are as follows: Marie Eulalie 
Moran, 2416 Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton, D C; “Jeannette Young,” Mrs W. A. Bald- 
win, 403 South Twenty-fifth avenue, Omaha, 
Neb; Miss Edith D. Phipps, Elyria, O; Mrs 
J. Sibley, Belmar, N J; Miss Mary Dawson, 
6220 Morton street, Germantown, Pa, and the 
author of A Linen Tea, whose address has 
been misplaced. 

Seventeen prizes of gift subscriptions to Goop 
HovusEKEEPING are awarded as follows: Mrs J. 
W. Thornley, 513 Hope street, Providence, R I; 
Margaret Foss, 14 Spencer court, Brooklyn, 
N Y; Mrs Carrie T. B. Wilkins, 27 Warren 
avenue, Marlboro, Mass; Mrs Charles Stephen- 
son, 401 East Twenty-fourth street, Austin, 
Tex; Mrs Kate P. Thayer, Box 213, Wey- 
mouth, Mass; Elizabeth G. Whitecar, 367 
North Center street, Merchantville, N Y; 
Elizabeth R. Darrow, 434 North Thirty-second 
street, Philadelphia, Pa; Mrs Annie A. C. 
Stearns, 703 South Rose street, Kalamazoo, 
Mich; Mrs Charles Aldrich-Ames, 7 George 
street, Bellows Falls, Vt; Mrs Celia Davis, 
Donner, Cal; Mrs Hannah Steiger, Nordhoff, 
Cal; Mrs Walter B. Whitman, 430 South Har- 
wood street, Dallas, Tex; Mrs H. B. Sweetser, 
744 East Eighteenth street, Minneapolis, Minn; 
Mrs S. Herbert Doe, 19 Ash street, Ashcroft, 
Mass; Mrs James Hall, 69 Palmer avenue, 
Springfield, Mass; Katherine A. Chandler, 113 
Duncan street, San Francisco, Cal; Harriet 
M. Keimer, 1102 Fifth avenue, Seattle, Wash. 

Only a portion of the prize-winning papers 
appear in this issue, the others being held over 
until another year. There were hundreds of 
entries, and the interest manifested was keen. 


Don’t be jealous of your husband, and too 
sensitive. You will be unhappy if you are. 
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The Need of Home Science 
By G. M. S. 


When I married and went to housekeeping 
three years ago, my knowledge was limited 
to the preparation of a few fancy dishes. There 
being no school of domestic science available, 
I appealed to the library of my alma mater, 
and the illustration on Page 210 of the March 
Goon HovusekEerinc shows exactly what I 
found. In all those thirty-four thousand vol- 
umes, there was just one book on home affairs, 
Miss Lucy Salmon’s Domestic Service. No 
one seemed to know how it got there, for it 
had never been taken out until I discovered it. 
Although I had no servants at the time, I 
derived great benefit from reading the book. 
I afterward found a number of helpful articles 
in the bound volumes of the magazines. I 
requested the committee on purchases to add a 
few books which I named, but the last time 
I inquired they had not done so. Apparently 
there is still the indifference or prejudice which 
I encountered when my college friends found 
out the object of my frequent visits to the 
library. They thought it a huge joke and my 
desperate earnestness only seemed to make it 
the funnier. One dear old “prof” smiled upon 
me benevolently and said: “My dear child, 
don’t you know you cannot learn such things 
out of books? The only way for you to 
ever know how to keep house is to go home and 
keep house.”’ Another said: “A library of cook 
books couldn’t teach you to make as good bis- 
cuits as these old darkies who never saw a cook 
book and couldn’t read one if they did.” “Per- 
haps not,” I replied, “but I may learn to make 
them more digestible.” And I have. 

I know many young women who would 
gladly study domestic science while at college 
if it were only possible. But I have found from 
most gratifying experience that magazines and 
books on home affairs will help one sur- 
prisingly. Take a good, practical magazine— 
Goop HouseEKEEPING has helped me more than 
all the others—and study its rules and sugges- 
tions faithfully, and in a few months one will 
have a more correct knowledge of housekeep- 
ing than many a less progressive woman who 
has had far more “experience.” 


UP TO THE NEEDS 


Let me tell you how much I enjoy your 
magazine. It is sensibly up to the needs and 
means and abilities of home-making house- 
keepers who enjoy doing what their hands find 
to do. Miss J. E. Epwarps, Alma, Ca’ 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Matters of Business 

The New England cooking school of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute closed its spring 
session last month with a most successful 
record. The enrollment shows an attendance 
in the classes of 198 women. both mistresses 
and maids taking advantage enthusiastically 
of the opportunities offered for study. There 
was a demand from other places in the vicin- 
ity of Springfield for classes, and Miss 
Downing has conducted during the winter and 
spring most successful schools, both in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and Palmer, Massachusetts. 
The subjects taught have been plain and ad- 
vanced cookery, invalid cookery, the use of the 
chafing-dish and waitress duties. A number of 
the ladies of Springfield availed themselves 
largely of the benefits of Miss Downing’s spe- 
cial lessons in fancy cookery for entertaining, 
as well as of many foods for the home table. 

The exposure of Sweetheart baking powder 
in Goop HousreKEEePING for May has been 
warmly approved by our readers. The idea 
that such stuff could be put on the market as 
a substitute for brands of known purity, qual- 
ity and merit, has been a revelation to the 
public. One statement in the article, to the 
effect that this brand “included 22 per cent of 
sulphuric acid and 37 per cent of alum” is 
somewhat misleading. The official analysis by 
the Connecticut experiment station, No 1175, 
is as follows: Carbonic acid, 14.7 per cent; 
sand, 25.53; soda, 17.28; lime, 0.4; alumina, 
7.8; sulphuric acid, 22.8; water, 11.49, making 
up the total of 100 per cent. 


The index to Volume XXXIV of Goop 
HouseEKEEPING, which is completed with this 
(June) issue, is now in preparation, and orders 
for it, accompanied each by a two-cent stamp, 
can be filled shortly. Volume XXXIV makes 
a book of nearly five hundred pages, rich in 
variety and illustration, a veritable cyclopedia 
of household operations and home life. 


Our increasing subscription list abroad re- 
quires us to copyright Goop HovusEKEEPING 
at London, as well as in Washington. This 
protects the contents of Goop HousEKEEPING 
against piracy in all parts of the world. 


BY FAR THE BEST 
Goop HouseEKEEPING is by far the best mag- 
azine of its kind with which we are acquainted. 
The Christian Register, 
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